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“THE DEFORMED TRANSFORMED.” 


Ir we rightly understand the judgment of 
the country, roughly delivered at the late 
General Election, the following is the purport 
of it:—That the ecclesiastical institution in 
Ireland which now represents Imperial autho- 
rity in ecclesiastical matters to the Irish people 
hall cease to be; that there shall henceforth be 
no institution in Ireland representative of a 
religious faith sanctioned by the Legislature 
and Government of the United Kingdom; that, 
in place of it, there shall be a self-constituted, 
self-sustaining, and self-regulating institution, 
identical, as far as possible, with that which is 
to be put an end to, in regard to the persons 
belonging to it, but differing from it in the law 
and conditions of its existence ; that the national 
temporalities which have hitherto been set apart 
for the exclusive support of the law-originated 
institution shall be resumed by the State, sub- 
ject to a just satisfaction of vested interests ; 
and that with a view to give a fair start to the 
voluntary and independent institution destined 
sto replace it, Parliament shall make over to it 
a certain proportion of what the Pall Mall 
Gazette has aptly designated the plant of the 
old Imperial institution. 

In considering how the will of the country, 
as above expressed, may be carried into effect 
in legislation, it will tend to prevent confusion 
of ideas if, in the first instance, a provisional 
disposition is made of the whole of the property; 
that is, if for the time being, and merely as an 
ad interim arrangement, the fee of it be put in 
trust for uses hereafter to be determined, with 
tome corporate body created by Parliament 
ad hoc. Whatever revenue may become 
detached from the institution, to be legally 
extinguished, owing to the falling in of life 
interests during the process of extinction and 
reconstitution, will thus find a lawful recipient. 
The temporary Commission, or whatever else 
the body might be called, would take charge of 
any ecclesiastical funds, formerly appropriated 
to the use of the Church of England in Ireland, 
which on the disestablishment of that Church 
would cease to have aclaimant authorised by 
law, and would hold it as long as, and for such 
purposes as, the Legislature may determine. 

This being done, the way is clear for convert- 
ing the Imperial ecclesiastical institution into 
one which shall be self-constituted, self-govern-| 
ing, and self-sustaining. How may this be 


effected? There can be no insuperable diffi- 
culty in putting an end to the old institation. 
It is for lawyers to say wherein its legal entity 
and vitality consist, and to take care that the 
provisions intended to disestablish it shall be 


err | effectual for the purpose. Whether a simple 
12 | Clause to the effect that all “corporations sole 


in the Irish Church shall be dissolved on their 
next voidance would cover the whole ground, 1s 
perhaps doubtfal. There are collective autho- 
rities and rights which must in like manner be 
extinguished. The work to be done is one for 
the thorough doing of which laymen are hardly 
qualified to prescribe the best form and the 


esa | most suitable legal means. The proper life of 


the Church Establishment, in Ireland as well as 
elsewhere, was evolved out of law, and what 
law has made it cannot be impracticable for law 


be entertained on this head. The end sought 
—apart from the policy it involves, which is not 
under present consideration—is within easy 
reach of legal skill. 


The main difficulty which the Government 
and Legislature will have to surmount is to 
arrange a process whereby a self-originated and 
independent ecclesiastical institution may come 
into being, to fill the void left by the suppression 
of the institution first. oonstituted and afterwards 
suppressed by law. They will have to rely, 
and we believe they may safely rely, upon (1) 
the desire felt by the members of the Irish 
Church to preserve, as far as may be, their 
distinctive ecclesiastical organisation; (2) the 
conviction of some of them, at least, that such 
an organisation,. separate from the State, and 
free to prosecute its spiritual mission as may 
seem best to, it, will exert a very great and 
growing religious power in tho land; and (3) 
the wish, natural if not wise, to come into early 
possession of so much of the property of the old 
institution as Parliament may think fit to leave 
for its use. These motives, we can hardly 
doubt, will be effectual in evoking from the 
members of the Irish Church sufficient energy 
and prudence to put into prompt requisition 
any facilities with which the Legislature may 
supply them for reconstituting their Church 
upon a basis of freedom. 


What facilities will they require? and under 
what conditions may the State wisely bestow 
them? It seems but right that Parliament, 
which has put them into a position of disability, 
should make the first move towards enabling 
them to escape it. Let, then, the Bill which will 
be introduced to disestablish and disendow the 
Irish Church nominate a Commission, lay and 
clerical, fairly representative of that ecclesias- 
tical community, to draw up a scheme, not for 
the future organisation of Protestant Episcopa- 
lians in Ireland, but for convening an assembly 
that may be justly authorised to express the 
will of that body, and for determining the regu- 
lations under which, and the limits within 
which, it shall act; and on the approval of the 
scheme devised by such-Commission as wise and 
equitable, and well-fitted to answer its purpose, 
by (say) her Majesty in Council, let the same 
Commission have further authority to convoke 
a constituent assembly in accordance with its 


provisions. Beyond this the Legislature need 


‘not go, could not go, we think, with propriety. 
It would be the duty of this assembly to draw 
up a deed of trust for the future Protestant 
| Episcopal Church in Ireland. It is nongense to 


tounmake. No apprehension, we surmise, need 


characterise the thing as impracticable. It has 
been done over and over again by religious 
bodies. It would not be a more difficult task. 
for the Irish than it was for the American or the 
Canadian Protestant Episcopal Church. The 
work is, for the most part, done to its hand 
already. It might adopt the Thirty-nine 
Articles or the Book of Common Prayer, en Bo, 


or it might, as the American Church has done, 
subject them to certain alterations. Assign a 


reasonable period within which the business of 
the Assembly must be got through in order to 


entitle the Church to be seized of the property 


set apart for it by Parliament, and let its deci- 
sions be final, be they what they may. 


The foregoing method, or some other closely 
resembling: it in its general features, is recom- 


mended by the consideration that the ecolesi- 


astical organisation in which it would result 
would be entirely free from the impress of the 
Civil Power. The Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Ireland would be a self-constituted Church. 
Her doctrines, her formularies, her mode of 
discipline, would represent the convictions and 
the choice of the majority of her members. 
Nothing whatever would be imposed upon her. 
by external authority. Parliament would only 
have interposed to the extent of providing that 
the arrangements for convoking her constituent 
assembly should be fair to all parties—or, in 


other words, should be really and impartially 
representative of the entire body of her mem 


bers. The importance of keeping all discussion 
as to what the future Church shall be—what its 
standards and formularies—what its relation to 


the Church of England—out of Parliament, 


more especially as now constituted, cannot well 
be over-rated. The plan sketched above will 
secure this desirable end. The Irish Episco- 
palians will have received nothing from the im- 
perial Legislature but the legal facilities indis- 
pensable to the organising themselves into a 
voluntary and independent Christian com- 
munity. 


To this Christian community, when ulti- 
mately constituted, it is agreed that certain of 
the property heretofore in the use of the State 
Church in Ireland shall be transferred. The 
nature of the property thus to be made over to 
it, the conditions, if any, which should regulate 
it, and the machinery by which it would be 
most satisfactorily effected, will be hereafter 
considered. There are points of danger to be 
avoided, but we believe they may all be success- 
fully passed by careful and skilful pilotage. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Tun judgment in the case of “ Martin v. Macko- 
nochie,” which has been looked forward to with so 
much interest, has, we imagine, taken most per- 
sons somewhat by surprise. It must be read as, at 
present, the last of a series of which “Gorham v. 
the Bishop of Exeter was the first. That cele- 
brated case, and all that have succeeded it, espe- 
cially the trial of the “ Essayists and Reviewers,” 
seemed to have indicated a policy on the part of 
the Judicial Committee of widening the bounds of 
the Charch. The result has been that persons pro- 
fessing the most contradictory opinions have all 
been held to be equally good, and, according to the 
standards of the Church, equally orthodox Church- 


men. The principle upon which those judgments 


were given was, as it seems to us, that what is not 


condemned by the Prayer-book is lawful; but in 
the case of “ Martin v. Mackonochis the principle 
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ritatively announced. Upon this very clear and 


other extreme section of the Ohurch, ultimately 


Will most likely do—and Ritualism in all probability 


acouracy, about seventeen millions to Dissenters and 


“would find reason to increase 


and ass ails a good many of the canons of his own 
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first announced and defended by Dr. A. J. Stephens 
in the Arches Court, viz., that whatever is not in 
the Prayer-book is not lawful, has now been autho- 


very tangible principle, Mr. Mackonochie has been 
condemned. Judgment has gone against him upon, 


all points. It has beem decided elevation of 
the Eucharist is unlaful, that B Ae 
Eucharist is unlawfdl, that using ligh Ales 
on the Commun ion - Able (when aanhdles are 


not wanted for giving light) is unlawful, that using 
iucense in celebrating the Communion is unlawful, 
and that mixing the wine with water is also un- 
lawful. All these points had reference to the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation, and the moral effect of 
the is that that doctrine cannot be law- 
fully held by & Glergyman of the Established 
Church. The present legal effect is that only the 
that doctrine in which Mr. 


they are no more 
cil than they were 
the of the Rolls. The John Bull 

| it, writes of persecution, and hopes that 
the eyes of Ohurchmen will be. opened to the un- 
satisfactory nature of the tribunal which has decided 


the question. It, however, suggests loyal and ready 


i 
cE 


Obedience to the law as it has new been declared. | nish 
As for Mr. Mackonochie, he seems, by the mode of | added be 


conducting service at St. Alban’s on Christmas Day 
and last Sunday, to have left an impression on the 
minds of spectators that he intends to “ flout” the 
judgment. We doubt, however, whether the Ritual- 
ists will do this. They bark with savage fury, they 
whip themselves into a sort of morbid excitément, 
they threaten all sorts of things, and there we think 
they will end. They will, like the members of the 


swallow their leek, and remain. A case to decide 
the vestments question, and one to decide the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation—which Mr. Bennett's 


will become matter ot history only. 

It will be seen from another column that the Daily 
Telegraph has taken in hand the question of Church 
and Dissent.” Our classical contemporary gave on 
Monday a statistical reswmé of the relations between | 
the two great ecclesiastical sections of the com- 
munity. The writer, however, is not altogether well 
informed. Hedesoribes the Established Church as still 
the Church of the poor and the rich, whereas, if 
he had made adequate investigation, he would have | 
found that it is the Church of the poor in name and 
reputation only; he thinks, however, that Dissent has 
gained ground since the Census of 1851, and assigns 
as a reason for the supposition the increased propor- 
tion of marriagés and of buildings for the solemnisa- 
tion of marriages amongst Dissenters. Taking the 
kingdom as a whole, he assigns, we think with 


twelve millions to the Hatablished Churches ; but the 
writer should see that, supposing these figures to be 
substantially correct, the unestablished Churches 
must comprise a majority of the poor. In regard to 
revenue he estimates that of the Church at about 
three millions and three quarters; but on referring 
to the Quarterly Review, a few nu since, he 
t estimate by at 
least fifty per cent.; and de would also find, we 
think, that the actual sum voluntarily raised by | 
Dissenters) for the support and extension of the 
Christian religion, equals the sum that is raised by 
law for the support of the Established Ohurch. 
However the article is written with great fairness of 
tone and intention, and will do good by directing 
notice to dome facts yet even sufficien 
well known, or whose weight is not sufficiently 
cognised. Even people who believe only in m 
jorities and have no idea of justice, or who get their 
notions of justice from mere arithmetical computa- 
tions, may be taught by our contemporary's 


figures. : 

A remarkable pamphlet, bearing the suggestive 
title of “‘ The Charch’s Creed or the Orown’s Oreed ?”’ | 
has just been published. We are told by the 
Guardian that this pamphlet was twice out of print 
last week. The writer is the Rev. E. 8. Ffoulkes, 
Roman Oatholic vert, and the publisher is Mr. 
Hayes, who publishes a good portion of the ultra- 
Ritualistio literature. Mr. Ffoulkes discusses the 
relative merits of the Roman and Anglican com-' 
munions as means of sacramental grace, and he oon - 
siders that the members of each possess that grace: 
in an equal degree. He then defends the personal 
Christianity of members of the Anglican Church, 


-~the Roman—Ohurch. He is indignant at some 


of some class of superiority in their “caste.” In 


practices which have grown up on account of the 


—ů eae a mn to | 


the primitive practice which prevailed re that 
time. In fact, he is for a reform of the Roman 
Catholic Church. This kind of language is curious, 
to say the least, b in England Rome fights with 
hands ten times glovall, and nobody supposes that 


cally a a 
are of w ! bog ler 
nothißß a 1 | 

Newspapers bfing üs sometimes strange intefli- 


gence, but some of the strangest recently brought 
is the account in the Zastern Star of the reception 
of the envoy of the Pope, conveying the invitation 
to the General Council, by the Greek Patriarch of 
Constantinople. The Greek Patriarch positively 
refused sorrowfully and straightforwardly,” he | 
says—to receive any letter of invitation from the 
Pope. He had seen the papers, he knew what the 
letter contained, and as the Pope would not deviate 
from his position, neither would he—the Patriarch. 


E ? What we did in Ireland was 
this— ita against the power of the State-paid 
parsons over the parish grave-yards. We kept up 
3 1 5 the 1 We went to Parliament 
wi e question, an ear, 1868, Maj 

fe getty spree chal Major Monsell 


and Catholics | | " 3 — 
Feels ne la or sanction of the 
ns to all Dissenters the 


ie ought to seek. 
aT of Ireland were 
and 3h the Rev. 
* t. ; ter, wok the leading 
part in supplying Major Monsell with facts in sup- 
through Parlia- 
ment. English Dissenters ought just to struggle to 
12 ene to England instead of 
ut new cemeteries—a thing not 
dono in rural districts, ä 3 
On the marriage law, again, we Irish Dissenters 
stand in a much better position than you do in Eng- 
land. Every 8 minister in Ireland can 
marry his people as freely as the Church of Eng- 
land ministers can theirs, without the pre- 
sence of a registrar. Up to within the past seven 
years the registrar had to be present in every Dis- 


doctrine, and therefore did not wish to discuss the | %ting church at a ceremony, and he 
matter in Council. This was clever :— 493 oye 4 J this 1 ale “oy 
nony. wa 
1 sticcessfal ection, After my own $e this 
* 0 manner in a Wesleyan chapel I determined to 
wash Chutth te mee a om ter ah on some effort I got up a 
held the same de 3 the aw Association.” We went to 


aught therefrom ; and let —— 

struck off, if any there be, and wherever it be; 
and let all that has been diminished therefrom he re- 
added, if any there be, and whatever it be; and then we 
shall all unawares find ourselves united in the same 
symbol of Catholic orthodoxy from which Rome in the 
latter centuries having strayed takes pleasure in widen- 
ing the breach by ever-new doctrines and institutions 
at variance with holy tradition. 

And so, after expressions of Christian piety, which | 
have, it seems to us, a very sound ring in them, the | 
messenger of the Pope was politely dismissed. Un- 
less some Ritualists should be so inclined, the 
General Council” seems likely to turn out, after 
all, no better than any of its predecessors. Such 
Christian unity as most of us desire, and to which 
one’s attention is so naturally turned at this season 
of the year, is neither a Roman, nor a Greek, nor an | 


Anglican scheme of unity; although we have no * 


doubt that there are men in all these communions 
who have the unity of the spirit in the bonds of 
peace. 


1 


DISSENTERS IN ENGLAND AND IN 
IRELAND. 


(From our Dublin Correspondent.) 


Dugi, Monday, 
In a recent number of the Nonconfortist you stated 
“How Wesleyans are treated by the clergy,” and in 
this month’s Liberator there is another burial case ) 
recorded. It might be well to place before your 


readers how the Dissenters of Ireland stand in the 8 


matter of burial and marriages as contrasted with 
their brethren in England. 

Many things to which the English Dissenters | 
submit strike us Irish Dissenters as exceedingly | 
strange. There is something in names and terms. 
Now, for instance, if an Irish newspaper wrote | 
“How Wealeyans are treated by the clergy,” every | 
reader here would understand it to mean by their 
own ministers. In d you use the term clergy”’ 
to mean the ministers of the State Church. It is never 
30 used in Ireland, and the English use of the words 
“clergy”’ and ministers’ is always misunder- 
stood in Ireland. All religious ministers are “ clergy ”’ 
in Ireland, and all clergy are ministers.” We use 
the words as synonymous terms. There is a great | 
evil in the English use of the terms. The use of the | 
word “clergy,” as emphatically meaning the State- 
Church parsons, is an acknowledgement by all others 


Ireland we never acknowledge this, and the word 
“clergy” with us is only a generic term having no 
distinctive meaning for Lia” one body of dele — 
it must always placed before it ano 
word to define it, as the State-Church clergy, the 
Catholic clergy, the Presbyterian cl the Wes- 
leyan clergy, Ko. If it be à mark of distinction, 
and be claimed exclusively by the State-Church 
ministers, I for one shall never allow them the ex- 
clusive use of it, For many years they tried the 
experiment in Ireland with these terms, until by 
constant use of the words correctly as synonymous 
r 
pop opinion meaning 
of the words “ clergy and “ministers” to be the 
same. | 
Then in the case of burials, I observe that in Eng- 
land and Walos you complain of the power of the State- 
Church invariably over the a he ge — 
rem varia 71 y the ish people 
ties up à plan for ha a cemetery for Dis- 
senters in the locality.” This seems to us in Ire- 


4 went to the 


work, and after some years of struggle we got an 
Act of Parliament passed enabling ee Dissenti 
ministers in Ireland to marry in their 1 
churches without the presence of the regi This 
ai be. the Dissenters of England have not yet 
enjoyed. 

am aware many may look upon it as of little 
moment. Aye, but it is very important. Every 
1 5 4 privilege and power enjoyed by the State- 

urch parson gives him a status over the Dissentin 

cl man which makes him, in his own eyes, an 
in the eyes of the masses of the people, a somebody ; 
while the object of all Dissenters ought to be to reduce 
him to equality with all other clergymen of all other 
Churches. Young ladies always had an objection 
with us to be married with the registrar present. 
To avoid this humiliation, as they considered it, they 
parish church, and there got married by 
the Church of England minister, and often those 
thus married were ever after lost to the Dissenting 
Chureh, to which they had previously belonged from 


This evil has been remedied in Ireland, and now 
the Dissenting minister and the Church of England 
minister stand on an equality before the law on the 
marriage question. If 1 were an i ae 4 
Protestant I should never rest until I had the Iri 

burial law, and the Irish iage law for Dissenters, 
éxtended to England. These are remedial measures 


which English Dissenters need. I should also cease 
i all use of a phraseology which acknowl a supe- 
riot in the State- Church parsons. In Ireland 


we ever use the word “chapel.” We 


j Speak of the buildings of Dissenting worship as 
churches,”’ 


just as of the buildings of the State- 
Church, e say, York-street Pongregational 
Church, dl. ; * Abbey- street Baptist Church, 
ublin”; “the Wesleyan Cen Church, 
Stephen’s-green, Dublin” ; “the Oatholic Church, 
Westland-row, Dublin; the Church of England, 
Lower Gardiner-street, Dublin.” By phraseology 
like this we keep up, sustain, and support the 
status of all the Churches, and do not allow the Law 
Church any claim to superiority. So persistently 
have we Dissenters done this that the State-Church 
ple themselves now never use any other phraseo- 
logy but this general use of terms as applicable to all 
hurches. I hold that all this is a , and I know 
when I have been in England the use of terms— 
distinctive terms—for the State-Church and its minis- 
ters sounded very strange to my ears. I was a con- 
siderable time learning that “ clergy meant State- 
Church parsons, and “ ministers” meant Dissenting 
ergymen. 5 
P. S.—In proof of the effect which results from call- 
ing all Dissenting places of worship “ churches,” and 
their ministers “ clergymen,” I find the following 
ready to my hand in the recent number of the Irish 
Churchman. After referring to the present position 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland in its edifices, 
Ko., compared with what it was thirty years ago, the 
writer turns to deal with the even greater impu- 


1 dence of the sectaries to whom he thus refers: 


There is, however, another class of contemporary 
religionists, to whose action, in this respect, we think it 
even more important, just at this crisis in our Churoh's 
history, to direct the attention of our readers. Some 
thirty years ago all the places of worship in Ireland 
were regularly and categorically classed as “ churches,” 
0 1 n houses.“ Now, we have 
nothing here but “churches.” Then the religious 
teachers of the land were regularly classified as 
n, “priests,” and “ministers” of Presby- 
p ers, if of the Methodist, or Indepen- 
pe on. ow, all are (save the mark!) 
ergymen.” Formerly, in country places, or in towns, 
such, for example, as Belfast or Londonderry, where 
Presbyterianism flourishes, the places of worship in 
connection with that denomination were designated by 
the names of their respective ministers, or the streets in 


ag they stood, ¢.g., Dr. Roar's meeting-house, or 


. Rant’s, or else May-street or Pump-street meeting- 
house, or such and such a Methodist chapel. Then the 
ministers of that body signed themselves such, each 
ap nding P.M. to his name, as the parish priest did 


‘ 0 i have just 
. Now all this is changed dia gir — 


the trouble and ex 


land Why should a State-Ohurch 
parson o a parith bive wer to drive Dissenters to. 


4 ; all th ifioes 
Of ‘gotting a dibtinet andl “churches.” “We suppose it is beds to remind the 
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~ consecrated elements, the learn 
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lished Church is, if not actually at least 
incorrect. The word, as all should 

tive of clerious, alias clerk, while the legal title of every 
minister of our Church is “ clerk in holy orders.” Why 


The reader will readily observe that all this is 
because calling Dissenting ministers ‘‘ clergymen” 
annoys the dignity of —ů 

very reason why every Dissenti 
minister should “ assume this title.” It is a — 
assertion of equality. It is to this equality the State- 
Church party really objects. Therefore the gr 
reason for Dissenters to claim it. No people who 
have not tried it, as we have in Ireland, could ever 


could have been accomplished by Act of Parliament. 


JUDGMENT IN THE ST. ALBAN’S 
RITUAL CASE. 


The of Martin v. Mackonochiewas heard before 
theJudicial Committee of the Privy Council on Wednes- 
day. This was an appeal from the Arches Court as to 
the Ritualistic ceremonial at St. Alban’s, Holborn, and 
three o’clock to-day was appointed by their lordships 
to deliver judgment. The case was argued last month 
before Lord Chancellor Cairns, when his lordship 
presided, but in the absence of the Lord Chancellor the 
Archbishop of York was at the head of the Committee. 


On the present occasion the learned counsel on both 
sides were in attendance, and Mr. W. M. James, 


Q.C., made his appearance for the last time at the 
bar previous to his elevation as Vice-Chancellor. 
Judgment was given in another case before Martin 
v. Mackonochie was called on, and the court was 
much crowded. Lord Westbury, who sat with the 
members of the Committee when the case was heard, 
was not in attendance. 

Lord Cairns delivered the judgment of the court, 
reading from a printed copy. He saidjthe case of 
Martin v. Mackonochie commenced before the Bishop 
of London, and was under the provisions of the 
Clergy Discipline Act, sent by the bishop to the 
court of the Archbishop of Oanterbury for trial in 
the flrstainstance, and having been fully heard before 
the judge of the Arches Court, resulted in a decree 
made on the 28th March last. Mr. Mackoncbhie, 
the clerk in holy orders against whom these proceed- 
ings were directed, was charged with four offences 
against the laws ecclesiastical—1. Elevation of the 
paten and 2 and kneeling; 2. Using lighted 
candles; 3. Using incense; and, 4. Mixing water 
with the wine in the solemnisation of the Holy Com- 
munion. The learned age hey the Arches Court by 
his decree sustained the third and fourth of these 
charges, and admonished Mr. Mackonochie to abstain 
for the future from the use of incense, and from mix- 
ing water with the wine. Against that part of the 
decree there was no appeal. As to the first charge, 
Mr. Mackonochie, while admitting the elevation of 
the consecrated elements, pleaded that he had discon- 
tinued the practice before the institution of the suit. 
The learned judge therefore admonished Mr. Mac- 
konochie not to recur to the practice, but as to the 
charge of kneeling and prostrating himself before the 
judge (Sir Robert 
Phillimore) held that if Mr. Mackonochie had com- 
mitted any error in that respect it was not one which 
should form the subject of a criminal prosecution, 
but should be referred to the bishop, in order that 
he might exercise his discretion. .The promoter (Mr. 
Martin) appealed from: the latter part of the decision 
of the learned judge on that charge, and he also 
complained in his appeal that the defendant was not 
ordered to pay the costs of the suit. The question 
raised by the ap was very fully and ably 
argued, and their lordships had now to state their 
reasons for the advice which they proposed humbly to 
offer to her A lordship oonsidered the 
oharge of kneeling before the consecrated elements, 
and stated the charge and answer, and after reading 
the rubric and the directions in the Prayer of Con- 
secration, to state that their lordships 
entertained no doubt on the construction of the 
rubric, that the priest was intended to continue in 
one posture during the prayer, and not to change 
from standing or kneeling, or vile versa. And it ap- 

to them equally certain that the priest was 
intended to stand and not to kneel. Their lordships 
thought that the words “standing before the table 
applied to the whole sentence, and they believed that 
it was made apparent by the consideration that acts 
were to be done by the priest before the people as 
the prayer 2828 (such as taking the paten and 
chalice into his hands, breaking the bread, and laying 
his hand on the various vessels) which could only be 
done in the attitude of standing. That being in their 
lordships’ opinion the construction of the 
rubric, it was clear that the respondent by the posture, 
or change of posture, d the prayer had violated 
the rubric, and committed..an offence within the 
meaning of the 13th and 14th Car. II., cap. 4, seo- 
tions 2, 17, and 24, taken in connection with the 
let Elizabeth, cap. 2, and punishable by admonition 
under the 23rd section of the latter te. His 
lordship adverted to the ent used, to the 
24 and elaborate j ent of the Dean of 

on the subject; and, er, that it was a 


eB 
matter for the discretion of the bishop. On the 


0 

should be admonished, not 
elevation of the paten and the as pleaded in the 
third article, but also to abstain 10 future from 
kneeling or himself before the consecrated 
elements during the 
same article also pleaded. 
in the appeal was that of 
the communion table when 
wanted for the purpose of giving light. Lord Cairns 
next read the charge and answer on “lighted 
candles,” and the point was, ceremony or ornaments. 
The Dean of Arches considered that the use of lighted 
candles were ceremonies. The subject of ornaments 
was settled by the committee in the case of Wester- 
ton v. Liddell,“ and the Council of Trent had ex- 


& | pressed its yee eh Dr. Donne preached on the 


point. The use of candles asa ceremony was 


, 9 om by Queen Elizabeth's Act of Uniformity. 


e learned judge of the Court of Arches was of 
opinion that lights were ordered by injunctions 
vik statutable authority, and that they were 
pl on the table for the signification that Christ 
is the light of .the world.” referring to the 
law on the subject and the rubric on ornaments, his 
lordship said lighted candles were not ornaments” 
within the words of the rubric, for they were not 
prescribed by the authority of Parliament mentioned 
in the first Prayer-book, nor was the injunction 
of 1547 the authority of Parliament within the 
meaning of the rubric, They were not subsidiary to 
the service, for they did not aid or facilitate ; much 
less were poss f necessary to the service; nor could a 
separate and independent ornament, 
in use, be said to be connected with a rubric whic 
was silent as to it, and which, by necessary implica- 
tion, abolished what it did not retain. After some 
further remarks on the same subject, his lordship 
said their lordships would humbly advise her 1 
that the charge as to lights also had been ned, 
and that the respondent should be admonished for 
the future to abstain from the use of them, as pleaded 
in the articles. His lordship concluded: “ All the 
ch against the respondent having been thus 
established, their lordships see no reason why the 
usual consequence as to costs should not follow, and 
they will advise her Majesty that the respondent 
should pay to the appellant the costs in the court 
below and of this appeal.“ 


The Spectator, commenting on the judgment in 
this celebrated cause, says :— 


The celebrant of the Eucharist in the English Church 
is now forbidden to kneel, except as all the communi- 
cants kneel, when he himeelf receives the elements 
he is forbidden to prostrate himself before the brea 
and wine; he is forbidden to raise the chalice and the 
paten to his head in token of adoration; he is forbidden 
to light candles on the altar by way of symbolising that 
the Light of the World” is present on the altar; he 
is forbidden to mingle water with the wine in token of 
the mingling of the water and blood which flowed from 
the side of Christ; he is forbidden to “ cense” the 
vessels used for the consecration; he would be, we 
imagine, forbidden to change his vestments during the 
service, with special reference to any view of the cha- 
racter of the acts in p ; in a word, he is forbidden 
to express his feelings about the “ real presence” by any 
act or word not proscribed in the Rubric; and as no act 
or word is prescribed in the Rubric which pera 
Protestants think inconsistent with the purely spiritua 
interpretation of the service, this is, in fact, equivalent 
to saying that the celebrant of the Eucharist in the 
Church of England is forbidden to mark any strong 
divergence of belief on this head, of which he may. be 
conscious from the ordi Protestant belief, by any 
sort of outward sign. We think it must be evident that 
the effect will be to shut the safety-valve by which our 
Romanising priests, in the usual spirit of English com- 

romise, have hitherto got rid of their own self-dissatis- 
ion at being associated with such an arrant set of 
heretics. While they could persuade themselves that 
they had the real iy wy line of Fa succession 
still unbroken, and that, as regarded their faith, they 
could somehow legally express it, though only by rite, 
and gesture, and symbol—they were content. But now 
that these peculiarities of faith are wholly driven inwards, 
now that, if they obey the law, they will obliged to 
become undistinguishable from the crowd of mere Pro- 
testants, will they be able to bear their situation? The 
most earnest and heartily convinced of them—those who 
really believe that they have the power of summo 
Christ’s body to the altar by virtue of their sacerd 
wers, and who feast themselves most ardently on the 
— of the Divine grace which they suppose that 
they — — at as hyn their lives —oan 1 we 
-imagine, y conte acquiesce in the im- 
ee worship to which they are now 


— pages wil ee ope aa 
8 j ve a good many, 
and a good many of best wane we Ritualistie 
priests, into another communion. Ought we to rejoice 
in this result, or to regret it? Mainly, we to 
rejoice. We, for our parte, shall that, 80 far as 
the great towns are concerned where churches of all 
sorts are open to believers of all sorts, it will now be 
illegal for some excellent persons who have hitherto 
sincerely believed themselves my to gratify their 
religious tastes and devotional feelings as they liked 
best; and we shall still more regret this if it compels 
them to submit themselves to a still more rigid, a much 
more despotic, and, as we hold, a much more dar N 
stem of ecclesiastical government, by joining the 
an Catholics. So long as they were content, and 
sincerely content, to remain in communion witk Puritans 
and heretics, it was not for us to cast them off; and if 
they gained something in conciliatory tone, we certainly 
— ate S = religious feeling 
ht within our observation by our ue oon 
junction with them. But it is very t to devise 
any system of Ir which shall include ex- 
tremes of faith so wide, 12 


only not to reour to the | main 
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Arthur H. Stanton then ascended the 


practical injury to the average English congregations in | p60 
Paral parishes, which bare no choice except either to 


whole their lordshi were of ; that the charge they‘ 
i 0 ent o uring driven 
U been and that he have often 
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Dr. in a letter to the Zimes , 
belief that the rulin Iren 
ing at the Communion was hardly in accordance 
the directions of the Rubric. He 
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E 


not say w. 
inds of Eng Oh f 
of Appeal is at one time t in its construction 
of words, at another lax, l 
are 


w knows nothing of this. It 


thus laid u Mr. Mackonochie, may 
others, the 


inflict on any 
man), but has laid a considerable fine u 
The world would call this ‘ — Dogar 
—‘ loose,’ whenever it is the q of allowing 
matter of faith to be disbelieved ; fast, when 
the — of not allowing any _— to be 
which popular prejudice disbelieves. If the 
Church and State involves this ultimate 
more than rigidness in the construction of 
8 ving the * of true 1 and 

pro on of practice w 

it certainly will be the earnest dase tak prayer 
Churchmen that the precedent now 
the Irish Establishment may be speedily 
to the English.“ 


there was a large attend 
ance of people at St. Alban’s 


many of those present aie ths } 
tion of seeing some renal of fhe u exe 


t 
Judicial Committee. The two poin “Gidea in 
position to Mr. Mackonochie were the use of 
candles on the altar at the time of the celeb 
the holy communion, and kn 


during the consecration-prayer. 
5 altogether, Mt. “Mackonoohte hat 
Nania lighted et the usual time, and knel 


t 
was said, although not publicly, that Mr. Macko- 


nochie had not received any official notice of the 


Saeed tieadl i tae en te eae 
side i i t 
which he has been accustomed. a 
On Sunday there was a large congregation at St. 
Alban’s. The altar appeared in all the glory of the 
great feast of the season ; the chancel was studded 
processional 


in a long musical perf 
quarters in length. The service of the Holy Oom- 
— r about a Par lighted eleven. 
uring preoeding prayers candles, 
arranged in two triplets, appeared on the altar; but 
while the priests were attiring themselves in the 
vestry, an acolyte ry yi who extinguished 
candies, and lighted the two large ones w 
one on each side of the altar, and which remained 
burning throughout the celebration and the sermon. 
The three officiating priests wore the vestmen 
the legality of which has not yet been on 
any ecclesiastical tribunal, and the 
formed as far as the Nicene Oreed. 
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ty 
Gat re 


ed a Oe ee 


St. John the Evangelist’s day), “ ee fellow- 
ship is with the Father, and with Son Jesus 
Christ.“ The preacher struck the keynote of his 
discourse by that when the Lord Jesus 
Christ was born He was born into a world of in- 


justice. The stron pressed the weak, the 
the few, and the * ol gg 
it o 


humanity with Himself, 
now, every wrong done to on 
humanity, and every — done 
done to God. After amplifying this theme, 
preacher referred to the peculiar circumstances of 
that church. A vibration, he said, had passed 
through their hearts this Christmas. They had 
suffered at this season of the Church’s joy the ancien 
threefold injustice of which he had en. 
grievous wrong had been done them— b 
the Judicial Committee or by the promoters of 
suit the preacher did not say —but the followers of 
Him who lay in the manger must not deem this 
strange. After all, it had not marred their sacred 
joy, and perhaps this was the happiest 
they had ever spent or should spend. Their 
said, was not to obtain power, nor to master the 
of England, but to win the hearts of 
and this were Since the 


t 
0 to 
to humanity is 

the 


N 


even 
good 
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of ae 
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sim, de 


they had s hed dene n they liek: 
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prayer. After ol 
— wrong was one of the means by which the 
world was to be won for Ohrist, the preacher, with- 
oat any ‘formal conclusion, descended the pulpit 
stairs, and resumed his place in the chancel. The 
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Dre 


gives the following accoun 
elebration at St. James's, Beighton, 


) filled bus respectable auditory ; 


decorated 
3 many crosses being formed by 
altar was sted with flowers, and on 
the usnal light burning, but on this 


surmounted by a carved figure of the infant 
4 y of embroidered dresses, &., 


a side table! 

29 by the officiating priests and choristers. 
The Proowedogs commenced th an imposing proces- 
sion, and throughout the entire service in- 
cense 


“rus el soattered about. In fact, notwithstand- 


ing the recent decision of the Privy Council, lights, in- 

bowings, o., were upon the excessive 
olen : slightly suppressed sounds of discontent 
ware i : bout the service, both within and 


. and the number of ns 


church or chapel on a specific 
1s, it is true, taken to this 


ag 

the Church of Englan 
were so celebrated. 
e f 866 th ber had 
solemnisation of marriages. In I enum 
increased to 5,576, These facts, together with the 
evidence of the zeal and life displayed by the Non- 
conformists in recent years, would seem to indicate 
that at present the Church of England may at most 


d; in 1866 only 78 per cent. 
In 1856 there were 3,811 D 


or Dissenting * registered for the 


- | be numerically equal to all the other Dissenting 


bodies together. In Scotland the same inquiry was 
set on foot in 1851. At that time there were in 
Scotland 1,183 places of worship pers . to the 
Hstablished Church of Scotland, against 2,212 be- 
longing to other religious denominations, — The 
number of sittings provided was in the proportion of 
41 per cent. by the Church of Scotland, and 59 per 
cent. by other religious bodies; and the number of 
persons in attendance at public worship was in the 
proportion of 34 per cent. in the Established 
Churches, and 66 per cent. in other churches. But 


red | in Scotland, too, we find that, whereas in 1855 the 


in * celebration of which ex- 
incensings were most 


ment of police were stationed 
no personal violence to them 


the ist J d end on the 28th of 2 
the let January, and end on the 0 
In the cir lar which contains the Rota of 
iy ae the following 
hty God during 
1 ritual and dostrine are earnestly requested.” 
The Church Times advises its friends to do nothing 
rash, but calls the Judges learned pundits, and in- 
dulges in such language as the following :— 


Those who feel disposed to obey Lord Cairns’ por- | 


Sau ruling will kneel through the anthem, the 
Epistle; end dus Gloria in HDwoeleis, and will stand 
the sermon. Who is to read the Psalms a1‘ 


maa in rear | 


it than ourselves, remains to be seen. The 
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is in the teeth of the evidence, and involves a |. 
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as the judgment of the 

the ee os — must 

bject the Privy Council: have had in 

is not to repress intolerance 
‘unbelief. 
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GCHUROH AND DISSENT. 

(From the Daily Telegraph.) 
On the eve of a great contest for the maintenance 
or. tion of the Established Church in Ireland, 
public attention is naturally directed to the numerical 

p between the Netablished and Dissentin 

yer not only in that country, but in England 
tland. A, few, indeed, found their advocacy 
blished Church on the simple ground that 
ats the religion of the country, of which 
is the supreme head; others on the fact 
that it alone has an ecclesiastical organisation co- 
extensive with the whole country, But many more 


of. an Est 
it 


has hitherto been held by the people, and, above all, 
on its being the religion of the greatest number. 


It would be advan 
some well-founded 5 
changes 


„ Lt ae N payee ate - * 9 3 
* > 7 


proportion of marriages according to the rites of the 


tablished. Church, was 45 ae cent. ; in 1865 the 
8 was 43 per cent. e cannot, therefore, 
from the truth if we take the relation of the 
‘Established Church to Dissent in Scotland to be in 
the proportion of 40 per cent. to 60 per cent. For 
Ireland we have no such difficulty, since the census 
+ 1861 * ives the 1 er pepe an 
the pro of 11 per cent. belonging to the - 
blished Church, and 89 per cent. belonging to other 


dongregation separated about religious denominations. Upon these bases the pro- 


on of population belonging to the Established 
hurch ak’ Dissent at this moment appears to be as 
follows: 5 
Batablished Church. Dissent. 


Population.“ Per Total Per Total 

8 Cent. Number, Cent, Number. 

Hngla nd & Wales 21,649,600 50 10,824,500 50 10,824,500 

' Sootiand,....... 8,168,000 40 1,275,000 60 1, 918.000 

‘Ireland ........ 5,682,000 11°9 658,000 88˙1 4,874,000 
Total 5 66% % „ fee 80, 869,000 42 12,767,500 58 17,611,500 


| Here, then, we see that, numerically at least, the 
Established Church is not supreme in either king- 
dom, and that, while only to other bodies in 
England, it is decidedly smaller in Scotland and Ire- 


But it is otherwise as the financial re- 
sources of the Established and Dissenting Churches. 
In the Church of England the value of property 
actually set apart for the maintenance of her minis- 
ters is not less than 35,000,000/. in fee simple, and 
the annual income is given in the following large 
sums :— . 
England and Wales. Ireland. 


Archbishops and Bishops. £181,681 .. £74,623 
Deans and Ohapteres . .. .. 360,005 .. 10,748 
Minor „ — 18538 

4 . — . ae 

a esiastical tion ee ee — es 80,554 

' | £8,799,886 £581,882 


In England the Archbishop of Canterbury has an in- 
‘come of 15,0007, and the Archbishop of York of 
'10,0007,; the Bishop of London has 10,000/., the 
Bishop of Durham 8,000/., of Ely 5,500/., and those 
of Bath, Gloucester, Lincoln, Oxford, Salisbury, 
Worcester, 6, 000“. each; those of Carlisle, Chester, 
Lichfleld, Norwich, Peterborough, Ripon, Rochester, 
and St. David's, 4, 500“. each; and those of Chichester, 
‘Hereford, Llandaff, and Manchester, 4, 200. each. In 
Ireland the Archbishop of Armagh has 10,000/., and 
that of Dublin 7,0007, the Bishop of Derry 6,000/., of 
Tuam and Kilmore 6,000“. each; the Bishops of 
‘Meath, Down, . Cashel, and Limerick, 4,000/., of 
Ossory, 3,000/., of Kilaloe 3,500/., and of Cork 2, 000“. 


a year. 

What have the Dissenting ministers, compared with 
these sumptuous incomes? Their highest salaries— 
and perhaps there are not more than two or three in 
each of their principal communities—may be about 
1,0007. a year. Altogether the incomes of the Dissent- 
ing ministers are on a scale far inferior to those of the 
clergy of the Established Church. Among Dissenters 
the universal lamentation is, that the stipends are 
wholly inadequate, not only to remunerate talents of 
a superior order, devoted to a special and important 
profession, but even to make a suitable provision for 
the wants of men placed in a position of dignity and 
influence. In the Church of England any complaint 
of this character is confined mainly to the hard-work- 
ing curates, whose incomes, in many cases, do not 
exceed ‘807. a year. If there be yet any benefice hav- 


| ‘¢Betimated at the middle of 1808. 


ith the census of 1861, | 
it der of churches and chapels 1 
y, the number of sittings pro- raise 


: 


most perfect organisations f. 


deed, do not destroy 


will F 
% common love and sympathy,” 


community does the a i 
cluding the best cbasges, exe } 


ever attempted, that 
Free Church of Sco 


Churches in Ireland, in this respect, we have 
information. The Presbyterians in the North but 
scantily remunerate their ministers, and they are glad 
to obtain the paltry support of the Regium Dont. 
And we know that the Catholic priests receive 
a very small allowance, scarcely suflicient for their 
maintenance, 

An inference, at once most- fallacious and most un- 
avourable to the Church of England, would be drawn 
from those figures, if we did not remember that the 

issenting community is made up of a t many 
sects, some of which regard cach other with almost as 
much hostility as some others would the Established 
Church. In a hundred ways, too, that Church is 
connected with society and with the land. Indeed, 
there is hardly an English institution with which it 
is not more or less entwined. sven these facts, in- 
0 the startling character of the 
figures which we have cited; but, however formid- 
able they may seem, the best friends of the Church 
must wish to have them brought into the daylight, 
so that the real condition, wants, and work of the 
Establishment may be subjected to a thorough dis- 
cussion. 


-_— 


THE GREEK PATRIARCH AND THE POPE. 
(From the Times.) 


The Patriarch of Constantinople is a very dignified 
ecclesiastic indeed, but he is Ge of the Test persons 
to whom we should look for enlightenment on the 
questions of the day. The account, however, we re- 

rinted from a contemporary of his reception of some 

‘apal envoys might induce a wish to know a good 
deal more of him. His speech is one of the most 
admirable ecclesiastical documents we have ever had 
the good fortune to read. Without a word of the 
—2 Bt 6, it is perfectly dignified, and it 
goes straight to the point. The Patriarch has some- 
thing very decided to say, and he says it with the 


most commendable simplicity and directness. The 
observation, i 


opening rvati discloses a point of 
common sense which is almost incredible in such an 
Oriental latitude and in a personage of such antique 
dignity. The Patriarch reads the daily papers, and, 
not only so, but he accepts them as an authority !: 
The Pope’s envoys brought him a letter of invitation: 
to the proposed @icumenical Council to be held 
at Rome next year. The Patriarch told them that 
he would y have received the letter, had he 
not already known its object and contents from the 
letters of summons published in the daily papers of 
Rome, and others deriving information from them.’ 
We are not sure that this degree of civilisation has: 
et been attained, even in thie country. We can 
y conceive the Archbishop of Canterbury in- 
forming a deputation that they need not trouble 
themselves to present their address, as he had already 
read it in the daily papers, and some even of our 
secular authorities would be horrified at the mere 
idea of such an innovation. 
But the Patriarch, by this sensible disregard of 


acq 

in calling a Council, the Pope was in no particular 
22 to abandon his 2 | ayy 

ut since these are “ utterly abhorrent from those 
of the Orthodox Eastern Church, the Patriarch 
does not see what is to be gained by discussion. 
This is precisely the difficulty which the Church of 
Rome has opposed to all schemesof mutual accom- 
modation, and which raises an insuperable bar 
between her and the rest of Christendom. She is 


very good friends with condition that she has 
everything her own way. The Patriarch has the 
sense to see, what has escaped some dreamers among 
ourselves—that this attitude excludes at once every 
possibility of reunion. The only lan the Pope 
will entertain is that of submission, and those, there- 
fore, who are not prepared to confess themselves in 
the wrong only waste time by ny attempt at 
negotiation with him. Since His Holiness,” says 
the Patriarch, “evidently will in no wise deviate 
from his position, neither (by Divine grace) do we 
mean to deviate from ours.“ The Pope must be 
left to pursue his own course, and other Churches 
must be satisfied to pursue theirs in independence of 
him. It would save a world of trouble to a great 
many good people if they could look at the matter 
in this simple light. When the Pope is prepared to 
admit that he and his Church may have made some 
mistakes, it will be time to think of Hirenica and to 
devise compromises. Till then, thinks the Patriarch, 
“least said soonest mended.” Where is the use of 
% reopening old wounds and stirring up again extinct 
hatreds. by questionings and dispu of words 
which end for the most part in and ill- 
The Church never had need of 
if the various 


has reached Constantinople, and furnishes a 
Patriarch with the true principles of ecclesiastical 
reform. But the Patriarch’s facts are unquestionable, 
and it is lamentable that we should have to go so 


far East to have them recognised. It is de 


says, that there was a Church in existence a certa 
number of centuries back “which held 


with this standard of doctrine, they contris 7 be 
ived to 
very good Christians. Why cannot we be : 


symbol of Catholic orthodoxy.” “ 
- ving strayed from this, takes pleasure in widen- 
ing the 


Pp 

these might be. The Patriarch na 
the Pope’s claim of supremacy; bu 
to the Papal invitation which has just been pub- 
— ney on roa — ype Church, fur- 

mishes a more poi rt, imply referri 
to the date for which the Council is — * ed. 16 f 
— ‘aa 4 — 1 * un ’ Mary.” 
e conce 0 irgi 55 
To believe in this last freak of “ Rakai Aenea into 
logic,” is now declared by the Pope to be essential 
to holding the unity of the faith.” The Pope's 
way of producing unity is to be continually creating 
new dogmas, fresh superstitions, and additional ana- 
themas. The Patriarch’s more hopeful proposal is te 
diminish dogmas, and to go back to the principles of 
more simple times. Unless for this p he fails, 
again, to see the use of a Council. The faith is quite 
sufficiently settled forthe Patriarch. If haply any 
of the B of the West have doubts concerning 
any of their doctrines, and wish to meet, let them 
meet and discuss them every day if they please, We 
ing the itional and 


y referred to 
a learned 


have no such doubts b 
unalterable standards of religion. Have there not 
been other assemblies to which this admirable advice 
would have been not less applicable than to the 
Pope’s Oouncil? They have, indeed, avoided the 
against which the Patriarch warns us, but they 
went much too close to it for safety. There was 
recently an outcry among certain sections of British 
Churchmen for new definitions on more than one 
* of doctrine, which the existing standards had 
eft More tolerant Churchmen will be able, 
for the future, to shelter themselves behind the 
venerable authority of the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople. There ought to be no difficulty in maintain- 
ing this judicious course among ourselves; for the 
Patriarch has, in fact, givena brief description of the 
very principles on which, according to the boast of 
English Churchmen, our Reformation was conducted. 
It is true there is a difference between us of a cen- 
tury or two in determining the point to which we 
ought to go back; but it is something to acknow- 
ledge that true Church reform consists in retrench- 
ment, and not in further development. 

The Pope is certainly unfortunate in the letters he 
addresses to those outside his communion. They 
only have the effect of proving to the world how 
very numerous and considerable these dissentients 
are. An (Ecumenical Council from which all Angli- 
cans, all Protestants, and the Greek Church are ex- 
cluded is in danger of becoming ridiculous. The 
world, in fact, will simply learn from next year’s 
assemblage that the Church over which the Pope 

resides is more Roman and less Catholic than ever. 
tt will meet only to raise one miore barrier between 
itself and the rest of Christendom, to make recon- 
ciliation more hopeless than ever, and to add a few 
more curses to its long list of excommunications. In 
the presence of such a spectacle it is really refresh- 
ing to see that the representatives of other Churches 
of not less renown can speak in a more charitable 
and a more rational fone. 


An Eccriestastica, Drone.—A jclear illustration 
of the fact that the Church of England does not act 
on the principle that “the labourer is worthy of his 
hire,” is furnished by the annual report of the 
numerous organisations in the parish. of St. Mary, 
Newington. The rector, who is non- resident, and 
does nothing, receives 3,000/. a year, while the 
curates who carry forward all the work do not receive 
a tenth part of that sum.—South London Press. 

Anti-Rirvauist VIOL No at Rocuparz.—On 
Christmas-day, after evening service, all the decora- 

brok 


tions of St. Mary’s Ch Rochdale, were torn 
down. On the floor lay, en up and scattered, 
banners, flowers, two immense candleg, and the altar- 
cloth; whilst two brass candlesticks, and a 
brass vase, with the tion “I. H. S.,“ were 
carried away. The sacrilege 

committed by some persons averse to the Ritualistic 
practices springing up in the parish. 
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ity,” i it ig enough to make the bones of 
Mr. Beecher’s father turn 


his grave, he ha 
“after the most straitest sect F. Puritan. — 


— of 
ongs 
ably re- 


ical scholars 80 
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Tun Lord Onanogtion’s Fmst Onuvnen 
Parnoxaen.— Lord Ha th 
living of Morton, near Oswestry, to the Rev. Mr. 
Hook, a son of the Dean of Ohichester. Se 
rumours as to the presentation have i the nae in 


y | the district during the past week, and the names of 


two or three clergymen were mentioned in conneo- 
tion with the N ; but, from what we hear, 
there was no heéi 

mind as to the gentleman upon whom his choice 
should fall. Dean Hook was with I on 
the morning when the information of the vacanc 
was received, and the offer of the living forthe dean 
son was at once made and accepted. The appoint- 
ment is worth nearly 700/. a year, and there is a 


good ouse. Sir win 
P. for South Shropshire, is the 


landowner of 

the district.— Oswestry Advertiser. 
Tun Cuurnck or Evora m W —The 
Bishop of Bangor has issued a ciroular ad to 


the clergy and laity of the Established Ch in 
— inline them to a — 411 bald 
1 Ie 

su y r are as 
follows: —“ The - erection endowment of new 
churches in populous Ww there are at pre- 
sent no 4 ey of public worship in connection 
with the National Ch The procuring * 
sive buildings, in hamlets more or less remote from 
the parish church, which, as they will not be con- 
secrated, may be used as lecture-rooms, Sunday- 
Le true religion may 
—— the aye * The supply 
of curates, and consequent increase of services in 
benefices, where there is more than one church. The 
providing small salaries for men, who, with- 
out giving up their secular might be disposed 
to act as Scripture-readers, under the guidance of 
the clergyman of the parish. The establishment and 
support of a Welsh newspaper, to be conducted on 
sound Church of England principles.“ 

Tun Otercy in Amentoa.— The clergy are 
allowed much freedom of expression in America. A 
gentleman residing in New York, while conversing 
with me on this subject, made the following state- 


ment of what he — * was the general practice : 
—-“The way in which we deal with the clergy here 
is to pay them well, and to encourage them to 

exactly what they think. What we pay them for 
not other people's ideas and Jpini 
find in books— but their own. We expect them to 
devote a reasonable portion of their time and all the 
mental powers they possess to theological study, and 
then to give us the result.” This broad construction 
of the duty of a clergyman, as a religious teacher, 
coincides very much with what I was frequently 
told, that the broad way of thinking was becoming 
the common way of ing in almost all the 
American churches. Mr. Henry Ward Beecher, 
though a Presbyterian, is very broad, and never bas 
a seat empty in his church. Sunday after Sunday 
three thousand people assemble to hear him preach. 


In American society) n questions are N 
discussed. No one feels any disposition to avoi 
them, because ion of opinion is perfectly free. 
An 2 oy once said to me 4 wg table, 
and was y every one presen “ey 
thinking American was of opinion that religion, 1 
not in conformity with the knowledge and sentiments 
of the times, 2 a dead thing“ In 1 ba LV 
expression of opinion appeared pe y na 3 
but Is that if an English lady entertained 
ideas of kind, she would not think it allowable 
for her to enunciate them in company.— Last Winter 
in the United States. | 

Roman Oarnoric Missrons my Curva.—In his re- 

Office, Mr. C. Alabaster, Acting 
ice-Consul at Chee-foo, states that Roman Oatho- 


forth energy to control 
2 = 44 


ighton, Bart., late | D 


— kn come of the pcomet paste of the ugh, 


. 
. > 
we can 


venings for the 0 They have 
r. Carpenter to be one of their | 
but he replies :— 4 
0 


rel 
dit 


tation in the Lord Chancellor's be left 


6 is quite ready “to take his ‘stand 
pon the rg of scientific men to give 1 


f ay sea 75 says: * 
happy to think t 8 voni 
Lectare for the People’ was "Felivered y fe the 


with Dr. Oarpenter in 
trial of that question, i 
ment and 

see to the practical arrangement of the affair. 
Tun Wonrxive Oran Ann Tun Cxurcu.- We 
should like, says the Church Review, to ask the Bis 
looks ur 


be a mission 


and very zealously attempted too, or an effort 
suis tious and popular character in the Broad- 
Ch line at Hoxton, the verdiot of the m 

is the same. A little civility from the woman of the 
house when a tract is left, not so much jeering from 
the men as the Bible-woman goes down the alley; 
or an occasional urchin, equally indi tw 
on him by the hair of his head or try tol 


im tenderly b d, inveigled into a private colloquy 
—these were — all the achievements of the first. 
As to the work at Hoxton, an incumbent (who wrote, 
we think, about the Church and the working clases 
in the recent „ Eesays on Church 
Policy ”’) has a or an to 
his people, o the attempt 

urchmen of the w classes has 
Now, as all this 


and cannot be | 

ot venient st prasad incapability, but of zea 
0 incapa „ bu 

thrown rad and of aren agg 1 there 
is one inference that necessarily yee 

that the fault is in the system, and that that fault 
no light one, but must be one of a fundamental 
character. bg dimen trl gh og eeu these 


ood and active people who for last half-century 
2 | 


people 
the r system to th » alwa 
EGET teat we fie ag 

arose. So universal a failure accompanying su 
frequent exhibition of the best intentions shows some- 
thing grievously wrong in the system itself, enough 
to paralyse the efforts and poison the hopes of those 
whom a long and an evil tradition haa chained to its 
fruitless round of duties and expedients. 


Sunpay ADMISSIONS TO THE CrysTAL PALACE.— 


does attempted enforcement ' 
and tors of a petty and vexatious interpretation of the words to the 


— 


» 


further, that 
aside the oft- 
the ex 
amply 
con: 
the resolu- 
, hear.) He 
meeting to say 
Mi give new in- 
e Mr. 
m R . 
ve the latter 
Peat the resctution 2 
order 
oon 
= 
sho 
dren, . i 
desire to keep ch out of the Palace on Sunday, 
proves meg Nie y the children of shareholders 
chairman said the question must stand over. 
It could not much matter, the a on 
Sunda about 


sion, 
Tus New LAL Porror, Ricut anp Justice. 
—I have not hesitated to say that if justice and the 


good of the nation at should ever be found to 
uire the severance of union between Church 

and State, and that the English, as well as the Irish 
Church, should cease to exist as an Established 
Church, then, in the name of justice and right, let 
the union be dissolved, and let justice work her per- 
fect work. If a Church cannot stand without break- 
ing that universal t that we should do to others 
as we would they should do to us, in the name of 
Him who gave this precept, let it fall. I have pur- 
y insisted on right and justice, because I hope 

wag hed hand ae 1 shall see our 2 
taking higher ground, and: recognising more y 
and loyally the. power of the eternal principles of 
right and justice: when they will cease to trust in 
mere shifts and com cease to patch up and 
re-arrange only ; and, with true faith, will ask what 
right, and just, and good ; and having found what 
believe to be so, will nobly take their stand 
do what justice and right require. If 
ip of this kind, we 

e true heart of a 
open to welcome it, and how loyally 
will support the men who act u 

ples. And we shall see, too, how quickly 
oe ero ite Se be cee 
: all, true ence 
in a steady adherence to truth ustice. 
weary of the system of makeshifts w has 
characterised the Government of this empire. 
o hearts of earnest and te oo are sick at 
ro-arrangements, ref ons, 
there, of pouring new wine into o 
of which we have had so much in our his- 
that the general demand now 
right in the case of the Irish 
ry! the first of a series of such demands, 
and that our leaders will rise to the true height of 
8 and their own position, and will give our 
Ch the bread of simple justice, rather the 
cold stone of com —Speeches by Rev. John 
Congreve, rector of Tooting Graveney. 

A Corona Bienor on ‘ Votunraryism.—Dr. 
A, of Melbourne, has lately published a 
number of letters on Church matters, which have 
created considerable interest. In one of these he 
deals with the dependent state of the Church of 
land in Victoria, and a to the laity to prove 
their zeal. He enters into the application of the 
special funds. Further he states that :— 

The parochial funds for the 1867 may be esti- 
mated at not much less than 60,0001., and the E. of 
the general fund was nearly 8, 000 l., of which 1, 000“. was 
received from a single individual. If, therefore, the 
who return themselves as members of 

be reckon 
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Ni- 
su BE 
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number of 


the 

urposes in connection with the Church in England ; but 
thoy ae, as is universally felt and acknowledged, quite 
: ' 


In endeavouring to account for the marked dispro- 
portion which obtains between the contributions of 


_ 
a 4 
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17 
The’ members of our Church, not having been accus- 
tomed in England 2 maintain the Church for them · 


uire time this necessity, and oon - 

sent to their novel ion. This is certainly 
true, and will, partly at least, explain a fact which has 
often me—vis., that while members of the 
, not devoid of religious principle, give 

to charita 2 


a mem another 
the Church of England he would save 401. a year, for 


that.whereas he now gave 501. a year for the maintenance 


‘lof the church 

-! monial to the Rev. 
affectionate regard and appreciation of his labours his 
: r e, 


ve and catechetical classes were established. In 1805 


WENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
PASTORATE OF THE REV. HENRY ALLON. 


On Monday wrens, the 28th inst., the members 


ion meeting in the 
Oa ending Se 
of presen a i- 
on, as a token of their 


Union Cha — 
e 6 


during the twenty-five years of his te. The 
of the value 
2 100 ** — was os by the senior 
eacon, Mr. Henry Spicer. 6 3 ion on the 
plate was: —“ Presented to the Rev. Henry Allon, 
pastor of Union Chapel, Islington, on the completion 
of the twenty-fifth year of his ministry, on the 28th 
December, 1868, by the mensbers of the church and 
5 N as a token of their sincere regard and 
high esteem, and in affectionate remembrance of his 
zealous, faithful, and useful services amongst them.“ 
A meeting was afterwards held in the chapel, at 
which the chair was taken by the Rev. Thomas 
Binney. There was a large attendance, among those 
nt being the Revs. T. James, S. Martin, Pro- 
essor Reynolds, J. C. Harrison, J. Stoughton, 
J. Russell, J. O. Whitehouse, J. Soden, O. Fison, 
C. Gilbert, J. H. Wilson, O. Brake, E. D. Wright, 
; C. E. Mudie, Esq., Mr. Judge Payne, &c. 
yer having been offered by the Rev. C. 
GILBERT, 

The CHarrman said he had complied with the 
request to occupy the chair in order to show his 
brotherly affection for Mr. Allon, with whom he had 
had an intimate acquaintance for nearly the whole 

od of his ministry in Union Cha The old 
ndependents thought nothing ought to be done in a 
church unless there was some ent for it; but 
though they might not be able to put their finger on 
any particular 7 of Scripture which afforded a 
direct precedent for the proceedings of the evening, 
yet they considered that those proceedings were 
agreeable to the elementary principle which was the 
life of the church. With regard to what had taken 
place in the other room, it was expressly laid down 
that the elders that teach well should be accounted 
1 # ed double honour. Just about twenty-five 

ears the Apostle Paul entered on his ministry 
o went into Italy, where his friends came around him 
to congratulate him, and the consequence wasthat his 
heart was lifted up, and he took courage and went 
forward. Thus there was something in Scripture 
history which was quite in sympathy with the cir- 
cumstances in which they were met together. He 
trusted that the same effect would be produced in 
Mr. Allon’s heart, arid that he also would take 
courage and go forward. 
The Rev. H. Auton said it was a great privilege 
to have so many fellow-workers in the ministry 
3 to show their brotherly feeling towards him. 
t had been his happy lot to live in 222 
with all his ministerial brethren, from the com- 
mencement of his labours amongst them until the 
present. He had no recollection or thought con- 
ing the members of his church which was not a 
cause for thankfulness and gratitude. The strength 
of the church and the joy of the church was its 
noble band of Christian workers, and he was almost 
proud enough to say that perhaps no church in the 
metropolis presented a more devoted body of Chris- 
tian helpers than the church of which he was the 
pastor. He thanked them very heartily for all their 
great kindnesses, and especially for the kindness 
. by their presence on that occasion. 
e Cuareman then called upon Mr. Bolton to 
give a review of the past history and progress of the 


Mr. W. Botron, made a short s utement of 
the past and t condition of the church estab- 
lished more than half a century ago, when Islington 
was really a village; in this spot in the green 
fields, with uiet lanes and hedgerows all about, when 
groups of old-fashioned houses in pleasant gardens 
were to be met with here and there, when in the 
whole parish there were only one church and two 
chapels, and but little apparent religious life, a few 
pious people, differing in their views of church 
government and order, though of one faith, agr 

to meet together for worship, and formed a little 
union church. They met in a small building in 
Highbury-grove, in the year 1802. The number of 
members was about twenty, their minister being the 
Rev. Thomas Lewis, who was ordained pastor in 
1804. Union Chapel was built soon afterwards, at 
a cost of £9,000, and was opened in 1806. With an 
enlarged sphere the work expanded. From time to 
time the agencies increased, and libraries and Bible 


the Benevolent Society was founded; in 1807 the 
Tract Society; then the Maternal Society; and in 
1812 the Auxiliary to the London Missionary 


J unday- 
ü in which, besides the master 

were at first only two teachers. 
church numbered about 500 members, 


theo- 


at Hackney Coll was a 
minister, but fallin — 
in 18 A 
occupied the pulpit until 
ented death in 1859. assistant 
some modifications in the government of 
took place. Hitherto, members had been 
by the pastor alone ; now, monthly church- 
were established, and members were ad- 
measures determined by the vote of the 
» which 3 de facto 1 As 
x passed e good old pastor’s physical 
mts failed, and in 1843 the number of a 
decreased to 320. Young, strong help was 
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He was ordained on the 12th 
June of that year. For two or three years 
there had been some discussion as to the riety of 
continuing the use of the li Its adoption was 
at first required by the ial circumstances of the 
time, but in 1845 it was resolved to discontinue its 
use. In the same year Mr. Jenkin, a city missionary, 
was appointed to take of the school and 

-station in Short-street, Bethnal-green, 

‘st commenced in 1836 by Mr. Duthoit, and main- 
tained during several years almost entirely by his 
own exertions. In 1850 a commodious lecture-room 
was erected at the back of the chapel, and was found 
to be very convenient for the many meetings in con- 
nection with the in ing agencies of the church. 
Ou the 29th February, 1852, the senior r died, 
after fifty years of useful and honoured labour. In 
December, 1855, another evangelistic effort was com- 
menced in an old and dilapidated building in 
Ward’s-place. In 1856 the Htghbury Young Men's 
Association was established. In 1861 it was felt de- 
sirable to increase the accommodation, and the chapel 
was altered and enlarged. 400 sittings were 
added, and a new lecture-room, with class-rooms 
and. vestries, was built at a cost of nearly 4, 000. 
In 1864 Mr. Allon was appointed Chairman of the 
Con tional Union. In 1865 the site of the 
school buildings in Ward’s-place was required for 
one of the Peabody blocks, and after ten years of 
earnest and successful work the whole mission was 
transferred to new and more convenient premises in 
Morton-road, at a cost, including the lease, of 1,250/., 
towards which 850/. have been already contributed. 
In 1867 large and well-arranged mission and school- 
rooms were erected in Nichol-street, at a cost of 
4,3127. In November of the same year a new o 
was erected in the chapel at a cost of 940/. 10s. 6d., 
towards which 843“. Os. 6d. have been contributed. 
The number of members at present on the register is 
873, and the total number received into the church 
2,208. The teachers in the schools connected‘with 
the church number 250, and the children ween 
3,000 and 4,000. During the past twenty-five years 
the amount received for the various agencies, irre- 
spective of the support of the ministry, was 
55,3497. 10s. 2d. The retrospect concluded with an 
appeal to those present to strive still further to in- 
crease the usefulness of the church, and a recognition 
of the Divine mercy which had so long followed their 
labours. 

The Rev. Tuomas Jamus said, more than fifty 
years ago he had uently attended Union 
Chapel, and in fact made it his Sabbath home, and 
from that time until now he had felt a deep interest 
in its welfare. It was his earnest 4 that Mr. 
Allon might continue to preach 's truth simply, 
earnestly, and with the deepest feelings of his heart 


and conscience, and then there could be no fear but 


that the chapel. would still be filled. He trusted that 
Mr. Allon would be able to adopt as his own the 
words— 
Oh | bless’d beyond what friends can say 
Has been His gentle care, 


Who never turned His face away, 
Or answered rot my prayer; 


Who never kept me back from good, 
Nor laid upon me ill; 

Who often in His mercy stood 
Between me and my will. 


W is too ma ha * His praise, 
m rove ; 
The 444 lesson a my days 
Is to make known His love.”’ are = 

The Rev. Samvet Martin was glad to find that 
from the beginning of the meeting they Shad been re- 
cognising the fact that his friend's preservation and 
prosperity during twenty-five years of labour were 
all to be traced to the hand and the arm and the 
heart of our Father in Heaven. Noamount of pros- 
perity could ever hurt a man while he was near to 
God, but our prosperity did hurt us when we con- 
nected it with ourselves or associated it with our 
fellow-creatures, shutting God entirely out. No 
amount of wealth would hurt a man if it were taken 
as from the very hand of God, ised as His gift, 
and used for His glory. Commendation was occa- 
sionally an 3 ly dangerous thing, but the 
% Well done of the Master should make a servant 
more humble. A man in hisright mind could hardly 
bear to hear the Master say, Well done, and 
faithful servant,“ but so far as he could bear it instead 
of injuring him, it seemed to brighten the very 


accounted liberal if he 


8 
* 8 


of his Church, he should then be 
tre 


Society, Day-schoals were opened in connection 


atmosphere of his life, and to make him more Chris- 


on ER 30, 1868. 


tian like and godlike. It was R Richmond. 


Mis Stlend during te Seen -five of 

in that place, w! hed delivered bie 

im in his sorrows, guided him with His own 

d and guard Sie ee 
come 


that had secured the success and the ity. 
He trusted the feeling of the church be one of 
praise to God, and then no amount of prosperity that 
= come upon them would hurt them. 
che Rev. Professor RexNoups said his conviction 

was that when a church was at work in the way in 
which that church had been working, it was a proof 
that God had been conferring help upon His servant 
bes — function it was to bestow that help upon 

© people. 

A hymn having been sung, the Rev. Jos nua 
Harrison offered — 

The Rev. J. Sroveutonw said many pleasant 
memories came over his mind as he thought of the 
intimacy which had existed between Mr. Allon and 
himself. They had been connected in literary asso- 
ciations when Mr. Allon had acted as his subaltern, 
and also when the relations had been changed, and 
Mr. Allon had been his superior. In either case he 
had found him bland and courteous and unassuming, 
and crowned with all literary and social virtues. 
They had conversed together on board ship sailing 
up the Mediterranean, on the banks of the Nile, 
under the walls of Jerusalem, on the shores of 
Galilee, and in the = streets of Damascus, and 
he had always found Mr. Allon most communicative, 
frank, and loving. It was a remarkable fact that in 
the days of r 
were executed from the congregation meeting in 
Islington Wood. , 

Mr. E. E. Wricut said the work which had 
been carried on in that place was the joint work of 
many minds, and the light thrown upon Mr. Allon’s 
face was reflected upon the ‘faces of the members and 
fellow workers with him. It was a very great proof 
of any man’s intellectual and spiritual character to 
stand up in an assembly of Englishmen for twenty- 
five years, and face them and teach them, and then 
at the end of that time to retain their honour and 


e Rev. Mr. RussxIL had been a fellow-student 
with Mr. Allon, and on looking back he could see 
that the germ of all his success was in him while he 
was a student at college. He was even then a very 
hard worker, a very t singer, and a veryt 
earnest and devoted istian man. 
lated Mr. Allon on the way in which had 
blessed him and filled his cup to overflowing. It was 
delightful to see how he had multiplied himself a 
hundredfold by the Christian influences which had 
radiated from him. 

Mr. Judge Payrnz said he could carry his recollec- 
tion of the church back almost as far as Mr. James, 
to the days before Watson and before Allon, when 
he had profited by the discourses of Mr. Lewis. It 
filled his heart with delight to find that the fire had 
not died out in the sanctuary. After characteristi- 
cally summarising Mr. Allon’s qualifications for the 
ministry, he concluded with his two thousand four 
hundred and thirty-fifth tailpiece. 

A hymn having been sung, the Rev. Dr. Murray 
offered prayer, and the benediction was pronounced 
by the chairman, after which the meeting separated. 

Sourusza.—A new Co 


ngregational’ church has 

just been opened in thistown. In the list of con- 
tributors the name of Mr. S. Morley appears for 250/. 

Tue Rev. DR. LAN DERIS.— The Australians seem 
resolved to secure for themselves the services of the 
eminent minister of Regent’s-park Chapel. Accord- 
ing to a recent number of the Melbourne Age, he has 
been invited to the pastorate of the Collins-street 
Church, in that = 

Dark or THE Rev. Dr. Duncan.—The death is 
to the Synod of the Presbyterian Ohusch in Ragland. 
to the S of the Pres i in : 
Dr. 33 was the son athe} Rev. Dr. Duncan, of 
Ruthwell, an eminent minister of the Church of Scot- 
land, and the originator of savings banks in the 
United Kingdom. | 

ArRIvVAL or Dr. Gzoncz A. Turner at Samoa.— 
The Rev. Dr. 2 A. age my jun.» i wife, 
reached Samoa, South Seas, ety and in 
health, on the 24th A , 1868, and found his 
esteemed father, and Turner, the Rev. Mr. 
Whitmore and Mrs. Whitmore, and other missionary 
friends, well. * 

Somers Town.—Dr. Tait performed his, last public 
act as Bishop of London on Wednesday, in con- 
secrating Christ Church, Somers-town. The church 
is in the midst of a v 
and, as it stands, it is a sp d example of English 
charity. Lord Somers gave the freehold of the site, 
and Mr. George Moore, a member of the committee 
of the Bishop's Fund, erected the building and ad- 
joining schools, at a cost of more than 12,000/. 


Eprnsurcu.—Jubilee services to commemorate 
the fiftieth year during which the Baptist church 
has worshipped in the Charlotte Chapel, Rose- 
street, Edinburgh, have just been held. Thurs- 
day evening, Dec. 10, a united communion was 
held, at which the members of the sister churches 
of the city were invited to join; and on Tuesda 
evening, December 16, a jubilee soirée was hel 
when the chapel was crowded in every part. The 
pastor presided, and most appropriate addresses 
were given by the Rev. F. Johnstone, Rich- 
mond-street; the Rev. Jonathan Watson, Dublin- 
street; the Rev. Dr. Lindsay Alexander, Augustine 
Congregational Church; the Rev. Ninian Wight, 


He congratu- | good 


‘ 


ualid neighbourhood, quarters, 
andi 


the Congregationalists. The cost and needful 
terations amounted to 1, 300. On Sunday, the 13th 


deen 
ak 
inst., the chapel was opened for public worship. The 
Rev. Mr. Lewis, of Lancashire Independent 

in the morning. In the afternoon the Rev. 
Berkley re-do Horo. od tn tha oo 

-street in the e 

the service was conducted by the Rev. John Kelly, 
of ony Chapel. On 3 following 8 
evening there was a pu -meetin i 
cious schoolroom underneath the ob ion a 
meeting took afterwards in the chapel. Mr. 
Crosfield presided, and the Rev. J. Shillito, of Nor- 


wood-grove Henry Lee, Esq., and Mesars. 
J. W. Simpson, F. H. Job, J. Moore, O. Sharp, T. 
Hanmer, W. Orosfield, jun., and Mr. T. R. Fowler, 
who — — — * the es as chair- 
man of the committee of managemen superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school, were with him upon 
the platform. Several of these gentlemen addressed 


the 4 

Racoon ooLs.—The twenty-first annual meet - 
ing of the United Industrial School of Edinburgh 
was held in the Royal Hotel on 4 0 
Earl of Minto, who was reed ene. the in- 


stitution, in place of the late unfermline, was 
in the chair, and briefly explained the position of the 
school. Among tlie other s were—Professors 


Blackie and ; the Rev. Mr. Wallace, Mr. 
Adam Black, Sir William Gibson-Oraig, and others. 
Their addresses, y Mr. Wallace’s, embraced 
able and interesting expositions and vindications of 
the principles of the institution—principles which 
have been faithfully worked out, and have borne 


alluding to Lr seeming now so much 
nearer and clearer, 0 reall 
national education g esta 6 
ustifiable pride to the United Industrial School as 
ing from its foundation afforded an example of 
the solution of the grand educational problem of the 
mixed . education of children of different creeds. 
“Combined instruction in things secular, separate in 
things religious,” has been the rule of the school; 
and thorough instruction in the ordinary educational 
branches, besides most valuable industrial training, 
has been given to every boy and girl who has passed 
through the school; while each and all have at the 
same time received full and systematic religious in- 
struction. The clergymen of the parish have from 
time to time testified to the fulness and exactness of 
the religious knowledge acquired by the Protestant 
upils; and the religious instruction of the Roman 
Catholic children is strictly supervised by their own 
pastors. None of the common funds of the school 2 
to supply the religious instruotion; it is provided by 
separate subscriptions. No practical difficulty has 
ever arisen, in’the course of the now long experience 
of the school, in carrying out these arrangements. 


conscientious principle on either sidé—only the 
exercise of common Christian courtesy and toleration. 
The results have been of unmixed good; and the 
school has been, educationally, morally, and economi- 
cally, a great success. It is a striking, we fear 
almost a solitary, example in this country, in the face 
of difficulties of no ordi character, and in spite 
of the adverse influences of suspicion, calumny, and un- 
popularity, of — pe development of a great 
principle—a principle of universal application, and in 
the ical and general recognition of which the 
only just solution of the educational difficulty is to 
be — Mr. Jenner, looking forward to the time 
when this and other schools of its class are likely to 


be merged in such a national system, aptly the 
claims of the institution to , mars — 
public support, on the ground that as ite exam 
was Likel: now to attract attention in h 
e directors should be enabled to keep up 
its efficiency to the last, in at least the same degree as 
they have so strenuously and successfully done 
hitherto.— Scotsman. 


Great NorTHEEN Hosritat, CALEDONIAN-ROAD, N. 
Number of-patients for the week ending December 
26, 1,231, of which 385 were new cases. 


of the Crystal Palace shareholders on Wedneaday 
some dissatisfaction was expressed at the recom- 
mendation that no dividend be paid on the ordinary 
stock of the company. The proposed f of a 
zoological department was also strongly objected to, 
and after a lengthened discussion the report was 
adopted on the understanding that the suggested 
addition to the attractions of the Palace should not 
be made. 42,000 persons visited the Palace on 
Boxing Day to witness the pantomime and other 
| amusements provided there. St 


Tue Crystat Patace Compaxy.—At the meeting | 


There has been no sacrifice of one jot or tittle of | W 


| 
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Correapondente, 


PENNY READINGS. 
„ To the Bditor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, — Penny readings having become an institution 


of our day, it is of come importance that they should be 
turned to the best acoount. There is a general dispo- 
sition on the part of the religious public to underrate 
the importance of providing wholesome amusements for 
the people. Yet the power for good or evil wielded by 
of the people is acknowledged. Ever since a recent 
penny reading entertainment, given in the Town hall of 
the town in which I reside, snatches of “ Tommy Dodd 
have been heard on all hands. Those who object to 
the influence of penny readings will say that it is no 
very desirable result; still, it by no means.follows that 
evil results of necessity follow entertainments where 
such songs are made popular. If good music be well 
execated, and well-selected extracts from good authors 
be introduced to the notice of those who before were 
almost unacquainted with them, I think the public- 
house is as likely to lose by it as the prayer-meeting, or 
rather more 80. 

In an insular town which I very well know, there 
were at the penny readings of last winter above 4,000 


attendances, and receipts of over 801. ; and this season | 


they are even more successfal. 

Asa Nonoonformist I -heartily rejoiced to see, on one 
occasion, a couple of clergymen, a parish clerk, and the 
major part of two church choirs, ministering to the 
delight of a numerous company. One of the best 
features in connection with these entertainments is the 
admixture of the various classes, the rich and poor, the 
cultivated and the uncouth, the Conformist and the 
Nonconformist. But, unfortunately, this is not always 
the case. In an ancient borough, near to which a 
martyr was burnt at the stake in the days when such 
proceedings were and where eminent Non- 
conformists have laboured,® the Christian conscience of 
the Churchmen would not allow them to hear a gentle- 
man, every way qualified, give a reading, solely on the 
score of his being a Dissenting minister. And now, in 
more liberal towns, how difficult. the cordial oo- 
operation of a Churchman with a Dissenter in even a 
penny reading. Should a Dissenter chance to have the 
management for the evening, his penny readers and 
hearers are nearly minus the Church people; but if a 
Churchman is the manager the Dissenters are there, as 
listeners, as usual. Where Dissent carries the sway the 
Church people can sometimes “smash up” with them, 
to use a Yankee expression; but seldom on other 
occasions. Penny readings certainly afford an available 
platform on which divers parties on various subjects can 
meet, for the general good; but if only the 
have the direction of them, they will not be good ; and 
I venture to hint that they be more utilised by Christians 


of all names. 
, A NONCONFORMIST. 
Dec. 28, 1868. 


Foreign and Colonial. 


FRAN 
The Moniteur publishes a decree by which the 
Senate and the Pogislative Body are convened for 
next. 
poleon 


a has overcome his diplo- 
es 30 far as to receive Senor Olozaga in 
private audi as envoy extraordinary of the Pro- 
visional Government. reception took place on 


ednesday. ‘ 
It seems to be placed 
Foreign Minister will not 
natory of the line of conduct he intends to pursue. 
N 

having made a 


statement unnecessary 

declare that he has already offended England and 
1 engaged in the worship of 
is | 


i 


alliance. Itis added that the Customs’ 
a national duty, but that there is no occasion to 
proceed further on the course initiated by that 


The Berlin newspapers continue their hostility to 
Count Beust. They now him with having 
put obstacles in the way of the development of the 


countries under Ottoman rule, possessing a more or 
less distinct autonomy. : | | 
. — N V 
n 
The leaders of the en 1 
ing the lad visability of renouncing for the present 
T* Amersham, | 
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4 ; 
Dom 90, 1866, 


ä and of putting 
8 — for the 


Montpensier, 
Duke explains ö 


Spain, which he j 
anxious, as a citizen, 
in duty bound, his 
soldier, in order to aid in 

break which he believed 


him, and 
that he wished to have 


un endea > 
Isabella 1850 and 1866 to follow a liberal policy 
—efforts which unfortunately had been enavelliag. 
as the 
share 
The 


He res the principle of universal * 
source of bee * of aa 1 

| i a 00 ; 
the political administration o Se te 


the pretension of the Duke of Montpensier to the 
Throne of Spain has recently undergone an essential 
change in cohformi 


impertance to be settled in such a manner as would 
not prejudice the prestige of the future monarch. 

o semi-official newspapers state that the Provi- 
sional Government will not entertain any proposal 
for selling Cuba to the United States. 

The Times special correspondent gives a sorry 
account of the state of the Postal For the 

t, as has been the case for many years past, 
Bala cannot be said to belong to herself, but to be 
the prey of a swarm of locusts in the shape of soldiers 
and priests, — functionaries, political ad ven 
turers, and jobbers of every description.— 

I have said that Spain needs no army, and that the 
first measure of any reall triotic Government ought 
to be to disband it. What the present rulers have done 
has been, on the contrary, to add to its numbers and to 
demoralise as they increase it. There are men here in 
Madrid who only three years ago were known as barbers 
and gentlemen’s valets, and who now strut about the 
streets with the stripes of colonels on their coat-sleeves. 
Prim took them up as mere v in January, 1866, 
he conferred officers’ ranks upon them before his famous 
“retreat” was over, they rose to lieutenants by joining 
the insurrectionary bands across the Pyrenees in August, 
1867, and now, as a reward for their readiness to frater- 
nise after September, they have been promoted as 


captains, majors, lieutenant-colonels, and — 8 
> : 
ittl 


rate at which are 
which, to do La. 
The advancement of 


into the even when no actual wrong is 
done to themselves, and a share falls to them of the good 
things of which the State is so lavish. 
The system of place-hunting in Spain is hardly to 
be paralleled anywhere in the world :— 

Deputy Massari, who was here a few weeks ago, and 
ee 4 ose seen shocking things of pry * 
on in „ after a careful investigation of the s 
of affairs in this co 5 left us with the —, 


an honourable in in, away from | pre 
— 54 — te Tanks its vent in 


the newspapers—although every writer“ wants places” 
80 i he is kept waiting for one—but it is far more 
audible in private conversation. The abuse of public 
patronage constitutes the only topic of talk, as it very 
very nearly sums up all the Government’s work. 
“General Dulce,” said a good Spaniard to me, “ took 
with him to Cuba such a desperate set of hungry rascals 
as will be sure to eat up the whole island before they 
are well settled in it.“ 


There are hardly any of the measures which had 
been agreed upon and adopted about which public 
expectation has not been disappointed :— 
The -nuns of Calatrava in Calle de Alcala, for in- 
stance, had been bidden to quit their convent, and to 
over to another cloister in Calle Ancha de San 
Bernardo. Not only was there no hardship whatever 
in this arrangement, but it was and is a matter of ne- 
Ccessity, as the Calatrava convent is in a dilapidated con- 
* aud wilt ¢ oom become 1 But nuns 
priests, wi o nuncio at their head, so bestirred 
themselves, that the decree will be suffered to remain a 


dood letter, and the bole eletere. te, . 
Berner 


0 


let! courts for laymen 


of the old I 


rth. This holy jurisdioti . 

or restricted. The Church, its faithfal depositors, — 

continue to Ari \ 
Or, an it regula e canons 

regpecting it, &.“ „5 Bede 


| ybedience to these views the | 
decree enacts that “the ecclesiastical courts shall con- 
tinue to take all 


all suite relatiz marriage, divorce, and nullity of 
es 82 N. the enactments of the Council of 
9 such edicts in a country which only two 
m ago loudly called for freedom of and 
worship, in a where mayors are still celebrating | 
civil i which bishops denounce as mere con- 
cubinage ” 

The correspondent of the Daily News writes :— 
“Tt is evident 
idea of a republic. The other day a 3 


ering by going i 
try for the day, whereat his Republican fellow- citizens 
are greatly incensed, They must, however, be in a 
— only polled 647 votes, while th 
v w 0 
polled 1,036. Many of the papers, however, still 
dontinne to write in eae his temporary eleva- | 


tion to the throne. N because his 
great age, sight of. a 

In late municipal elections the Republicans 
were than was at first supposed. 


more 
im to 


capitale—Alicante, Barcelona, Cordova, | 
Coruna, Huelva, Huesca, Jaen, Lerida, 
Murcia, Orense, Santander, Seville, Tarra- 
Teruel, Toledo, Valladolid, Valencia, and 
have been beaten only in nine 


via, Soria, Zamora; while in twelve 
‘they obtained a partial success. 


: Almeria, Burgos, OZ, 
ilbao, Leon, L Madrid, Oviedo, —— 
Salamanca, 42 2 Sebastian. The munici 
elections were, however, an unfair expression 
of the suffrage. Even in Madrid the 
i oths were scantily attended. Out of 
tickets issued only 27,600 voters used 
of whom 24,000 gave their suffrage for 
Monarchie councillors, and 3,600 favoured Repub- 
lican candi In Barcelona the voters were 


ar Department 1has been raised by . Rep 


i was a few ago arrested at Pam- 
— as — with a Carlist con- 
spiracy, had with him a young man, about twenty 
years old, of gentlemanly a nee, and speaking 
a variety of languages with fluency and correctness. 
The Spanish Government think the young prisoner 
is no other than the Pretender, Charles VII., who, 
as it has been officially announced, had lately quitted 
Paris. ae 

Advices received from Havannah state, it is re- 
ported, that the garrison of Santiago, 2,000 strong, 
was besieged by the insurgents, and that Lucretia 
Point Lighthouse had been destroyed by the insur- 
gent force. ere 


— — 


ITALY. Mos 
On the 2ist the Pope held a secret consistory, in 
which he pronounced an allocution reflecting severely 
on the Spanish revolution. The Holy Father said 


a 


that this event arose from the turbulence of a minority 


who, led on by conspirators, surprised and cowed the 


9 


What is to be hoped of a Minister who d 


Espartero is not enamoured of the | unless Baron 


ity there, Se in fipe sloction jens clones and the officers 
onarchists 


Guenca, Gerona, Logrono, | Greeks 


— be discussed. 


the Spanish nation and drove the 
| from thé throne. He spre 


ocution the Pope 
priests, and addressed 
Italian: 


1 8 you know so wee and 1 you recom: 
factors worthy of the last puni oom enn 


‘So violent an address,” writes the Roman cor - 
8 of the Pall Mall Gazette, naturally pro- 
d a deep impression on the Sacred College, 


Ee ot ag. cnn. gE sw pod ae yom 
views, sho y eno t the 
disapproved of anch language in —— to a Catholic 
Pore ial Jer it Bangin _— that the 

pbstaining © exercise pres- 
sure on the . his 


8 | Beust, 
ments of the . 
make concessions to 

Sunday being the Pope's te, his Holiness assisted 
at Mass, at the Vatican, and afterwards received the 
congratulations of the Sacred College, the diplomatic 
body, the public functionaries, municipal authorities, 
of the army. In returning thanks 
the Pope expressed confidence in Divine Provi- 


A semi-official Florence paper contradicts some 
rumours of Italian interference in Spanish affairs, 
and says it is untrue that Prince Oarignano intends 
going to Spain. 


TURKEY AND GREECE. 

The Russian authorities have suspended the faci- 
lities granted to Greek ships to assume the Russian 
flag. The Turkish fleet, consisting of 11 ships, is 
stall before Syra. Hobart Pasha having demanded 
the surrender of the Enosis or her disarmament, the 

sunk the vessel. 

The Greek Chamber has granted to the Govern- 
ment the credit asked by them for 100 million drach- 
mas, and at the same time accorded to them full 
power to seek other financial resources, and to make 
an extrao levy of men for the Army and Navy. 

A telegram from Berlin confirms the announce- 
ment that the invitations to the Conference on the 
Greek question were issued by France, and that 
the first meeting is to take place in Paris on the 2nd 
January. The invitation for the Prussian Govern- 
ment reached Berlin on Christmas Day. It is still 
asserted by the foreign that the Turkish 
ultimatum is to form the basis of the deliberations ; 
and the Paris Patrie asserts that England only 
accepted the invitation to the Conference on the 

that the integrity of the Ottoman empire 
should be respected, and the status guo maintained 
with regard to Crete. The Etendard is of opinion, 
however, that it will be very difficult to define 
beforehand the range the deliberations may embrace. 

It is announced that the Porte no longer objects to 
the proposed Conference taking place, but insists 
that the ultimatum it has sent to — shall alone 


Above twenty shi ing Greek fugitives, have 
arrived from Narr — in dane ort 
— have received re ger rome to stay, provided they 
implicitly obey the law of the land, and pledge them- 


| selves to abstain from all political manifestations. 


AMERICA. 
On Christmas Day President Johnson issued a pro- 
clamation pardoning all Confederates heretofore un- 
oned, including Jefferson Davis, General Lee, 
eneral Breckenridge, Mr. Benjamin, Mr. Mason, and 
Mr. Slidell. Congress will probably not recognise this, 
but it will relieve those named from legal penalties. 

Mr. Johnson has sent the Senate a Message, de- 
clining to furnish copies of the correspondence re- 
specting the Alabama ‘claims, on the ground that its 
publication was inexpedient. 

A strong agitation is being got up by the press 
and at public meetings in Newfoundland, in favour 
of annexation with the New Dominion. 

Whelan, the murderer of D’Arcy M‘Gee, has been 
respited until the Ist of February. It is said he will 
have a new trial at Toronto. | 


Genera} Grant was very reticent about his Cabinet, 


and had declared that he would make no appoint- 
ment of the Cabinet officers until after the votes of 
the electors were counted in the Senate, and he had 

been formerly announced to be elected President. 
The chief contest. for Cabinet 7 (says the Times 
the Treasury, the post 


correspondent) is for Secretary 


General Grant will not‘ present have anythi 
with the office-seekers, and will not listen to any one who 
visits him to urge the claims of Oabinet aspirants. 
one thing, however, he seems to 9 up his mind, 
and that is to select the ma h from the 
moderate wing of the , President 
elect still commands the respect parties, and will 
enter his office 1 

that no American | | 


The Senate, by forty-two Presta 
Eat the flare on the pei Dé should 
the princps 


be 


to liquidate 
FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 
* 
oree 0 an 
French Nase and Legislative Chamber. | : 
The United States Congress has a bill 


6 passed 
allowing vous in Government employ the same pay 
* r the same work. P ee 
James Cassel, a Wesleyan gentleman residing 
at Oporto, was on the 23rd Noy. tried there on a 
cums having made proselytes to Protestantism, 
and banished from the kingdom for six years, 
Lord Mayo landed at Bombay on the 20th Dec., 
under the usual salute, and was received by the mili- 
and civil authorities. Lord Napier has also 
ved in India, and assumed the command of the 
Bombay army. | | 
AN Avaya Prepicamant.— The Director- 


General of the egg gs: the Louvre has been in 
the habit of lending private individuals valuable 


pictures belonging to the Museum. Two of these 
paintings, by great masters, were recently accident- 
ally destroyed by fire in the apartments of M. 
Troplong. The question now is who is to pay for 
them? The Director-General’s lending sity 
will probably for the future be effectually checked. 
Tue Horx Praces.”—An inte g piece of 
intelligence has arrived from the Holy Land. The 
pulchre, around which the blood of so man 


once more perfect, having been partially re-erected 
and wholly re-beautified, to say, under the 
supervision 1 a French and a i ? oo 
and a hi ohammedan functionary !|—<St . 
her Gane Protrsstant OnvurnoH oN SPANISH 
Son has lately been opened at Mahon, in the island 
of Minorca. Stimulated by this example, the 
municipality of Barcelona sent, of its own accord, 
request to the Protestant inhabitants of the city 
fngiting 2 to petition for permission to found a 
church of theirown. The Protestant community of 
Barcelona is not inoonsiderable. A from the 
English residents, there are some 700 German-speak- 
ing a> en 
A Wuotgsatze Porsonzn.— We read in the 
Pioneer, of Allahabad:—“The last Police Gazette, 
N.W.P., publishes the confession of a mild Hindoo, 
naméd Ramadheen, not quite twenty-one years of 
, who for the last twenty months has followed the 
of poisoner. There is no nonsense about 
een. He does not to scruples or 
remorse of any kind. # apy: ar’ 
me), and alleges no other excuse is practices 
eq t it was very dull at home in his village. 
So far as we can enumerate the persons he poisoned 
in the year and a half, they are about twenty-seven ; 
but he is cavalier and careless in figure, an 
talks ofa y whom he may murder with a lo 
ce as to the number of its members. . 
een is not in the oe, eee Most of his 
victims were either B or fuqueers, and his 
favourite hunting-grounds where what he calls 
‘holy places’—Bindachull, near Mirzapore, and 
the Magh Mela here.” 
Tun New Zeatanp WaAr.—Since the disastrous 


ence have taken place in New Zealand. The 


bien hens 


issued a kind of manifesto, calli 
R New Zealand 


* 


vel — an been pd ae tg Sire ao oa 


disaffected natives are dail ing bolder, 
that the na uy ered as 


longer safe. W 

ue-aruru, the friends of Colonel M Donnell state 

t he cannot be blamed for anything that occurred, 

as the attack was made against his advice, and in 

compliance with the instructions of the Government 
at Wellington. —Melbowrne Argus, Nov. 9. 

GENERAL. GRANT AND Lone Sprercues.—General 


Grant was the guest of the Union League Club of 


New York at a banquet on the 8th inst. Being 
called upon to return thanks for the toast of Our 
Guest the General of the Army and the President 
Elect,” he made the following speech: —“ Gentlemen 
of the Union League,—It is with extreme regret that 


I find myself unable to d in 
language te the warmth of feeling with whi 1 


nd has general 


toast has 


desirous I am to see more of o 


as to the Union ues of other cities, for th 
Leag es, for the 
the rebellion 

myself and toward 


n received. You all know how un- 


D 
does laughter and yon how 
dblic men follow 


the good example which I believe in this particular, 
if 2 be, I have set them. (Tremendous 


use.) I must, however, express my acknow- |; 
Of er this city, at wall 


they conferred ‘one the Government during 
| ch we have passed of late | Chi 
yeats. I wish to reo their liberality toward | h 

lers serving against the 
oh 3 bee 442 General Grant’s 
speech 0 uproarious applause, which , 


very pious Princess. 


N of teaching by 

Those guarantees, says the writer of the Brief, do not 

in any way diminish “the vice of an institution 

which preparing for society, not good mothers of 
ut women puffed up with a vain and empty 

science, and do not in any way remove the per- Times 

fidious ability with which religious education is de- 


preciated, in such a manner that error is looked on 
as a condition not or to truth. E] one 


fa mili 


must deplere, adds the Brief, “that to the means | fo 
hitherto employed to corrupt the minds of young 
men are now joined institutions of a nature to per- | kind 
vert the faith of young people of the other sex.” 


The Bishop of Montpellier is in uen 


( ce exhorted 
oo pga Wire. all his sam and with the aid of his 
ven all sincerely pious men, an 
evil so great, that it menaces at the same time reli- 


ble brethren, an 
gion, the family, and the country.“ 


Count Bismarck AT Homs.—A letter from Stettin 
give the following account of Count Bismarck and 
s estate at Pomerania :— No one thought any- 
thing about that country before the chancellor in 
1867 bought his pro there. At present the 
E N. which er the io are well 
\ , and Vertzin is now spoken of as Sans 
Souci was cv ge * — — — — | 
Kooslin o certainl tapers in honour of 
‘Bismarok. His residence ia simply a grand 
rial mansion, large and comfortable, but with- 
+ ate architectural style, the ideal of the dwelling 


half townsman. 

reat art rent deputations received by him. For 
and gph la, ak yyy me is well stocked 

t frequently invites the 

neighbours to hunting parties, at one of which = 
rov 
fatal to Prussia. The sea is about fifteen miles off, 
and during winter the north wind must be parti- 
cularly keen theré. You will be astonished to learn 


frequen 
Count de Bi 
of one who is half countryman and 
In front is a garden laid out with 
with game. The 
that fall last autumn which might have 


the raw material in abundance.”’ 


Tun Sunz Oanat. — In a letter in the Times, 
written avowedly with the concurrence, and on the 
authority, of the new Governor-General of [ndia, we 
are told that Lord Mayo's chief object in loitering in 
Egypt was to see the Suez Canal, and aseertain for 
himself its practical working and merite. His Excel- 
lency a to have formed on the whole a very 
favourable opinion of the undertaking. The first 
ts at which he has arrived are that 


filling of the Bitter Lakes 
though the time it will 


its constructors and maintain the works. 


Tun Fam m III. The famine spectre stalks 
on steadily, In Rajpootana the continued wank of 


ans, | Act 


— 


t 0 h trea- 
‘gon, and when is the crime com * ig 
King? The crime is intentional violation of 


„and son-in-law, and the latter by a son; and the 
With regard to the commercial success of the pro- 


represented by his two brothers, Lords John 
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ent method for several months; in vain 
are they shown the teotion afforded to the new 
a 4 * 


countr is opened. up 
Shorea 2 food are fin 


Proresson Ewatn’s Triua..—A 
the Daily News at n. writi 
inst., gays: — The case ofessor 

r trial this morniag, before the Presic 


; 
: * 


* 


preasions in Professor Ewald’s et, Lod 
) und des Volkee, that is, * the 
(of Hanover) and his People.’ is 


88 8 


5 
3 
. 
. 
E 


2 


reverence due to the King. The crime is commit 
2 wine when his acta, as 8 
conclusion o are an 

nde ‘Weald, bas au 


: 


15 


* 


a 
violations of the reverence due to the 


Crown Advocate of Prussia asks that the pr — 8 
punished with six months’ imprisonment and the 
2 of the costs of his prosecution. Dr. Benf 


fessor Ewald's advocate, objected to the Crown 
vocate’s definition of high treason, He, Dr, 


Bénfey, defined the crime as inj 
yen ee npn merge ot 


had been brought of 


is different 
lish. Professor Ewald was then 0 a 
eee 
„and he would on } had ne 
Undken fd eallon tos Wma, 09 o certainly 22 
ress his mind as to the 
ironically of 


OF COMMONS. 
the Pall Mall Gatette.) 


The first 
com 


by no means ä connection 

it and the other branch 1592 

Duke of Devonshire and the Duke of Buccleuch 

it is true, had to endure defeats, but 

are still n former by a son, brother, 
* 


‘ 


dukes, as a body, have certainly no reason to o- 
lain. The te niost amply represented in the 


ouse of Commons is the youngest on the roll—the . 
| Duke of Abercorn. Two of and a brother 
are in the House. Of the other Rutland is 


George Manners; Richmond by his two bro 
Lords Henry and G. Lennox; Sutherland by his 
brother, Lord Ronald Gower; Northumberland by 
his heir, Lord Percy; Argyll by his heir, Lord 


oe 
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— his oom, Lord O. Fitgerald 1 When Idd the Scien bad trees 
Lorne: U by zr Haag Homa, and | mercantile Fare bn B. cal Wed of | 100 and 300 barrels of peau 


pa pad ag Mr. A. Russell; and Manchester 


his brother, R. Mon The Duke of Marl- 
borough, obliged to go ou his own family for a 
member since his differences with his brother, 
— Mr. Barnett for Woodstock. The Duke of 
ewcastle, who had through two brothers a connec- 
tion with the Lower House, has now lost it, Lords 
E. P. and Arthur Olinton not, tine sought re-elec- 
tion. Below the dukes, Lord Lonsdale is among the 
best represented in the House of Commons. 
Bolonel H. Lowther (Lord Lonadale’s heir), Mr. W. 
Lowther, and Mr. O. Bentinck, sit nominally for 
West Cumberland, W and Whitehaven, 
but really for Lowther Oastle. Mr. J. Lowther 
one a cadet branch of the same family. 
have three seats, the Fitzwilliams 


two, the Ailesbury Bruces two, 
The following peerages are 
y represented by heirs presumptive in the 


direct] 

Lower House :— 
Earl Percy Ar. of Northumberland) A 0 

Lorne (Duke Argyll), Ma is of Hamilton (Duke of 

Abercorn), 6 O. H. Laswell (Deke of | Baia) Earl 


nis of Westminster), Earl Bective 
(Marquis of Headfort), Viscount Canning-Burke (Mar- 
ey Clanricarde), Viscount mag Ror of Albemarle), 
Garlies (Earl of Galloway), Lord Sandon (Earl of 
Harrowby), Lord St. Lawrence (Harl of Howth), Vis- 
; (Larl of Hardwicke), Mr. H. Lowther 

tn , Lord Courtenay (Beri of Devon), 


rl ’Chichester), Viscount — ed! arl of 
Viscount Newport (Earl of Bradfor * Vis- 
ton (Earl Fitzwilliam), Lord Elcho (Harl of 


Kensington Hood (Viscount Bridport) 
- G. Lyttelton (Lord Lyttelton) G. W. Milles (Lord 
Sondes), ey (Lord Belper), 8. 0. Morgan (Lord 
„ W. Egerton (Lord Egerton), W. H. Port- 
Portman), J. Grey (Lord Walsingham) 
T. G. Liddell (Lord Ravensworth), A. Walsh (Lo 
Ormathwaite), J. Henniker-Major (Lord Henniker), H. 
Wyndham (Lord Leconfield), General Forester (Lord 
Forester), Oaptain Grosvenor (Lord N O. W. 
5 „ (Lord rin my E. O'Neill (Lord O'Neill) 
9 (Lord Olifden), Chichester Fortescue (Lo 
That is to say, in the midst of the House of Com- 
mons there is a coupact body of forty-five members 
who will, if they live, one day be peers by direct in- 
heritance. Add to these sixty-five — sons of 
rs, and at least ninety-four peers’ cousins, 
3 and other near relatives by blood or 


who may enter the Upper House by election, and the 
resuit will be pore | a third of the House, which 
does not look much like that abdication of the 
aristocracy of which Mr. Bright made so much a few 
weeks since. Knighthood counts for nothing now- 
3 * the baronetage is still for the most part a 
substantial e of a , and is certainly 
identified with the wealth, and in a considerable 

ree the landed property, of the country. The 
H of Commons contains fifty-seven baronets, 
with half a dozen heirs to baronetcies. Altogether, 
reckoning the peerage, baronetage, and country 
gentlemen’ of the substantial landed class which is 
so interwoven with the , and from which 
it is chiefly recruited, we shall have given an account 
of not far short of half of the whole assembly. 


mmons 


Bankers I. Biddal 


R. M. de Rothschild, N. H. 
Rothschild, Bari Lacon, E. Greaves, W. H 
Leatham, D. A. Leatham: Stockbroker. bag. 
Lord Mayor, Al La 3 and Dis . 
tillers. — M. T. Bese, A. Bass, Buxton, Wethered, 
— bene mag Vickers (gin). s.—8. R. 
Gra orwood, Davies. Manufacturers.— 


Sir K. Glass (iron wire), G. Elliot {iron wire), Bolokow 
(iron master bona iron N A. Brogden (iron 
master), J. W. Pease (coal master), Pochin (iron manu - 
facturer) R. Foth (iron 2 Mantz (metal 


Am Harris, R. N. 
(im mnt — hos 
nen), Figgins 
wre founder). — Ma 4 
T. X. Verse, 0. Wega d Bel 

M. Weguelin, O. Weguelin, C. Be 
F eee Eeithene, Lest grocer), Price 
timber, Dizon, Birley, Bazley, B. Potted! T. B. ae 
tworth, Peek ( T. A. Mitchell, Sir S. Waterlow 
tioner), Melly, Morley, M‘Arthur, Lee, Armistead 


. Vivian, Plimsoll (coals), Ripley, Roden (iron), C. 


Moore, F. W. Russell x, Price (timber), 
Edwards V. Kirk Delahunty W. H. Sich foe 
0 Graham, erson, Grieve, Camp- 


— Lare (draper), Westhead (ooal), J. 


This is by no means an out of the way proportion 


for such a class in the Parliament of a great com- 
mercial country; but the list is by no . com- 


plete, and it must not be forgotten that there are a 


3 — many men in the assembly who have passed 


lives: in trade, retiring on fortunes to the 
accumulation of which they have dedicated all their 


matriage, with Irish peers and sons of Irish peers, | tocracy 


1740 tons; while the America was 


legislating for ir country. 
Companies’ Directory also i al a large number of 
members who are indirectly e in commercial 
speculation as chairmen and directors. The railwa 

slew ent has been somewhat reduced, but there are still 
121 railway directors in the House of Commons, of 
whom twenty are in two companies, eight in three, 
two in six, one (Mr. R. G. Price) in eight, and one 
(Mr. A. C. Sherriff) in eleven. On the other hand 
the representation of the professions is more slender 
even than it used to be, ese two facts correspond, 
that while the mercantile class are gai groun 
the professional class, the men of ideas rather than 
i degree losing it. The latter 


The Joint Stock 


—t fessors 
| eat ered md Playin Tig tery thirty-five 


ce, half a dozen solicitors, and 
four civil There are other barristers in 
the House, but they belong more properly to the 
aristocratic and landed class; and the same may be 
said of nearly all the naval and military members. 

There is another important circumstance to be 
noted in re to the personnelle of the House of 
Commons. It has reference to the ages of the mem- 
bers. The great bulk of the mombers are somewhere 
between forty-five and sixty yearsold. The 2 
may be said to be fifty-two. This, of itself, would 
indicate that the assembly is not likely to discover 
any very rash and innovating tendencies. It will be 
found, for the most part, if not wedded to the past, 
838 more satisfled with existing arrangements 
than addicted to change, and on the whole little dis- 
cog to quit any well-worn and familiar groove. 

ut a little examination renders this point as to age 
still more significant. Old and young, it will be 
found, are not equally distributed throughout the 
various classes. The aristocracy have nearly a 
monopoly of youth. The mercantile classes are re- 
| mostly by men over fifty years of age. 

here are only thirty-nine members under thirty 
ears of age in the House, of whom not more than 
our can be reckoned as belonging to the commercial 
class. Eleven are peers’ sons, two are sons of 
Ministers (Mr. W. H: Gladstone and Mr. Hardy), 
and the rest belong to county families, chiefly of 
the aristocratic caste. 

One- or two obvious reflections occur upon these 
facts. The first is, that the House of Commons is 
more than ever a rich man’s club. It will be mainly 
Liberal, no doubt, but Liberalism has its phases and 
degrees. There may be a general assent on the 
of the majority as to the general direction of policy, 
but differences as to the pace at which it is to be pur- 
sued. An assembly in which the elements of aris- 

and wealth are so predominant will me A 
be prone to swift or considerable changes. Wit 
= — I there — A oma 3 seer 

on of the urgency, perhaps before long of the despe- 
ration, of such a question as that of the poor. And 
besides the softness and comfort of their worldly 
position, the age of most of the members is very 
4 ve of the easy-chair period of existence. 
A the House is socially so homogeneous, so 
identical in class interests and personal feelings, that 
we can hardly fail to witness a renewed tendency to 
that perfusion of es and persistent disposition to 
compromise which is so extensive to extreme poli- 
ticians on the progressive side. But what perhaps 
even more than anything else deserves attention is the 
fact that at the very time when middle-class preten- 
sions to official power are so decided, no provision is 
made for the practical political training of middle- 
class statesmen, and the only young men who are 
allowed any chance of a Parliamentary career belong 
to the aristocracy. 


——— — 


— — 


FEARFUL TRAGEDY ON THE OHIO 
RIVER. 


There has been a terrible collision on the Ohio, 
during which, in the course of a few minutes, nearly 
seventy lives were lost. The particulars of this 
catastrophe are given by a correspondent of the Times 
as follows :— 7 
On Friday, the 4th of December, at 6.30 p.m. and 
4.50 p.m. respectively, the United States and the 


America, the former bound for Louisville and the latter 


for Cincinnati, started on their accustomed passage. The 
United States measured 294ft. in length, and was of 
in length and 
972 tons. Both were magnificent river steamers, fitted 
up with all ible to comfort and luxury, and 
commanded by officers of more than twenty-five years’ 
experience. It was a cold, raw, wintry night. tain 
Wade, of the United States, reports it “dark but not 
foggy,” which is most im t testimony as bearing 
on the question of signals, for to a confusion in signalling 
the accident was wholly due. 
The rules of the service are—Ist, that the descending 
boat, from: its greater velocity, shall have the selection 
of sides; 2nd, that this selection shall be notified at a 
distance never less than 800 yards, and that if the boats 
at this distance do not fully understand each other’s 
signals they shall immediately mp their engines, and 
not proceed until the misunderstanding is rectified ; 3rd, 
that the said signals shall be as follows :—One whistle 
1 mean „Keep to the right, and two, Keep to the 
eft.’ | 
The second and third of these rules appear to have 


ter | been violated, for the sworn evidence give overwhelm- 


ing proof that no signal whatever was given until the 
boats were within 200 yards, or, taking their speed at 
the time, within half a minute of each other ; and that 
whereas the America was the first to whistle, and 
whistled twice, the States chose to exercise her power of 
choice, and replied by whistling once; which amounts to 
saying that the States obstinately refused, when in full 
sight of the certainty of collision, to waive her discre- 
tionary right, and thus made the crash inevitable and 


v · 
25 


on her lower deck I 


petroleum 
need say no more to heighten the horror of the event. 
The of the il is too recent for your 
readers to have forgotten the terrible risk of carrying 
such a freight. 


The two boats were fully loaded with passengers, in- 
cludjng several bridal parties. After supper it was pro- 
on board the States to have a little dancing, and 

or an hour or so all were as merry and happy as health, 
and spirits, and excitement, and beauty could make 
them. When the majority had retired to their rooms a 
few who remained ved to serenade the newly- 
married couples, and to this apparently trifling piece of 


d, | fun it is due that 3 y saved, 


for le were kept a „ and when the catastrophe 
came, hey were better able to save themselves. 
Between 11 p.m. and 11.80 pr about one mile 
above Warsaw „When all was still and quiet 
save the ess of the engines and the paddle- 
wheels, those who were awake heard on a sudden two 
whistles, q y ed by one from their own ship ; 
then instantly the America struck the States aft, on her 
larboard side, between the front of the cabin and the 


bow of the boat ing clean through her into her 
Nig das denne te 


8 the furnace, burst them, and ignited the oil. 
ithin ten minutes both v were burst to the 


water's edge, and one had foundered. Ten minutes 
but ten minutes of what awful desolation and agony ! 
For one moment, and for one only, was there any chance 
offered of escape to those on board the States; it was 
when she swung round upon the America after the first 
recoil. y leaped or clambered from the one to the 
other, and were all saved ; a boat was lowered, crammed 
with men and women from the burning States, but it 
was crushed by the paddle-wheel, — all hands perished . 
Then the ships swang apart, and no words can convey 
any conception of the 2 horror of the scene that 
followed on board the States. The roar of the furious 
conflagration, as with flames swollen tenfold by a driv- 
ing wind, it raged from stem to stern ; the waters of the 
Ohio one vast sheet of flame, revealing here and there 
a straggler for life battling on some plank or shutter 
with the fiery flood; the America, all ablaze, backin 
slowly towards the Indiana shore, with a surging crow 
of human os whom suspense and terror and grief 
were driving almostſto madness; and, far more awful, 
the cries, the prayers, the heartrending shrieks which 
rose from the burning States, as the great agony of 
death by fire closed swiftly round the few remaining of 
her crew, who, sooner than plunge into the blazing 
waters of the river, were destroyed as reg ee or sank 
with the sinking vessel. Nearly seventy lives have been 
lost. .Husbands have been parted from their wives, 
mothers from their infants, and the incidents of the 
calamity are fraught with such unutterable horrors that 
every city for mi 
found mourni 


whose wife had perished; and who had mad on 
receipt of the news. He raved incessantly about his 
poor wife, and every now and then he would spring to 


feet, and cry out to us, “ Pity me, pity me, for my 
heart is broken and my reason gone!” to pain 
yom readers 3 * actual details 1 the scene Goring 

e conflagration; they surpass in horror anything 
have ever read or . 

This disaster has caused the introduction in 
Congress of a bill prohibiting the transportation of 
petroleum on passenger vessels. 


THE MISSIONARY DIFFICULTY IN 
CHINA. 


Intelligence from Hong Kong, void San Francisco, 
to the 16th inst., states that the British fleet had 
arrived before Nankin, and had demanded and 
received reparation for the insults to the missionaries 
at Yangchow. The Viceroy acceded to all the de- 
mands of Mr. Medhurst, ended over his new 
steamer, the Tung-che, as a material guarantee for 
the fulfilment of his promises, and deputed the 
Taotai of Shanghai and another high official to 
accompany Mr Medhurst to Y ow, there to 
investigate the riot and punish the rioters. It 
appears from a letter in the Times that the squadron 
which accompanied Mr. Medhurst to Nankin con- 
sisted of her Majesty's ships Rodney, 78; Rinaldo, 7; 
Icarus, 3; Slaney, 1; and Dove, I. Writing before 
the submission of Tseng, the Viceroy, the Times cor- 
respondent says the Central Government were 
— sa of his power, and would gladly see him 
humbled by the eg 1 It would “ equally sub- 
serve the views of foreigners, who have long dis- 
covered to their cost the powerlessness or unwilling- 
ness of the Central Government to control the 
AKE of local — and who are owe to 

8. rtunity of reading a useful lesson.“ 
The Samanta of Mr. Medhurst— al of which have 
now been acceded to— were as follows: —1, the 
degradation of the Che-foo (prefect) and Hsien 
gy meme of Yangchow; 2, the punishment of 
the literati whom he accused as instigators of the 
riots; 3, the payment of 2,000 taels compensation 
for loss and injuries sustained by the missionaries ; 
4, the welcoming back to Yangchow of the mis- 
sionaries by the incumbent prefect ; 5, the engrav- 
ing on stone, at Langchow, of a proclamation 
sketching the circumstances of the riot, condemning - 
it, recording the results, and setting forth that 
foreigners have a right to visit the interior and 
must be treated with courtesy. 

While the English squadron was at Chin Keang, 
the Nimes correspondent, with a friend, took a ride 
over to Yangchow, and he thus describes the 
result :— 

It was rather a wild scheme, seeing that no foreigner 
had been there since the missionary riots; but I had a 
strong belief that abuse was the most we had to expect 
from the inhabitants, and this I was 8 to put up 
with. The distance from the north of the Lang- 
tue is fifteen miles. We sent ponies across in à ferry- 
boat and followed ourselves at eleven a.m. After a 


3 at his homestead, 

The Gran irectly under the oF ang 
chow, and the time oocupied in an a 
ing across gave ample op ity to the passers-by 
discover us and crowd on the opposite bank. No sone 
sition or ineivility was, however, how bos amy 9 
common éxclamation of Yang-kwei-tze” (fi vil) 
from every quarter. Neither had we any difficulty in 
hiring chairs, in which we started to visit various places 

he localities of which we had ascertained in 


starting. | 
I shall not attempt to describe these. 


distinguish the 
their dress and appearance. 8 one we passed 
out a ‘* Yang-ko” (foreign dog), : 
epithets still less complimentary ; 
r. Johnson as a term of endearment among sailors 
predominating; whereas in the country we had met 
nothing but civility. We had comple 
city for the purpose of visiting some gardens of repute. 
Coming away from these, we meta e Baty 
who balted as we approached, and deliberately hurled a 
bundle of turnips, which he had apparently got for the 
purpose, into the 3 chair, 2 out at the same 
time a volley of such a as only Oriental language 
can express. It was a shot, but my made 
good catch, and returned the compliment. The ms 
impulse was, of course, to jump out and pudgy) the 
fender; but discretion said No“; we were two miles 
from our horses, and a row would ensue that might end 
anywhere. The crowd was increasing; “ Yang-kwei- 
$e sounded from every direction; and as we had seen 
nearly all we wanted to see, we went quietly back to the 
h which we had en re-crossed the 
canal, gave half u dollar to the people who had let us 
put up our horses, and trotted t 
needless to say how the road was b 
in places it was flooded, and in others had resolved itself 
into a paddy-field ; how the tired ponies could at last be 
hardly urged beyond a walk, nor how we were nearly 
upset in crossing the fierce current of the Yang-tze on 
our return. It was sufficient for us that we did get 
safely back to Chin Keang, soon after dark, with a height- 
ened impression of the civility of the country people, 
a deepened hatred of the literary class, and a full con- 
viction that Mr, Medhurst's stone tablet was impera- 
tively needed. 


Proclamations against the Ohristians had been 
posted throughout the Empire. 


b and rutty, how 


THE GALE, 


On Monday another high gale blew over London, 
causing t damage to property. A house was 
blown down at Lambeth, two were unroofed at 
Wandsworth, and one at Battersea. In the river 
much damage was done to shipping, and the mouths 
of the {Thames and Medway were full of shi 
= 7 N in for 3 f The — 2 u 

oating again drag er anchors for some 
distance, but she was safely brought up. Towards 
noon a tremendous gale was blowing from the west- 
ward, which continued with increasing strength 
until about 4 p.m., when the wind veered to about 
| A tet — the gale lulled for * S 

ian relief screw ip pis, i 

J. C. Soady, which had sailed from Spithead early 
in the morning for Alexandria, was driven back from 
the Channel to Spithead for shelter from the violence 
of the gale. The sailing of the scrow 2 v Ariadne, 
Captain Colin A. Campbell, from Spithead for the 
Mediterranean, was also postponed for the same 
reason. 

At Plymouth on Monday forenoon, about 11 


grounded on the Batten Reef. 
was towed off by a steam-tug and taken into Sutton 
Vivine Clot, G Brant, with mgat, fn Net 
oud, Jans, With sugar, 

. or Leith. The brig has receiv 
considerable damage, but as efforts were made to 
lighten her, and the wind having at the same time. 
veered more to the north, she was got off and towed 
into harbour. Attempts are being made to save a 
part of the cargo. 

At Sheffield on Sunday much damage was done 
to property in various parts of the town by the high 
wind and rain. The most serious accident was one 
by which two men were killed. The roof of the 
steel-melting house and coke-shed at the Cyclops 
Works (Messrs. Charles Cammell and Oo.), con- 
structed of iron girders covered with slates, and sup- 

rted on massive iron pillars, was blown down. 

he girders snapped asunder. Some workmen were 
just leaving’; four had got out of the house, and 
two were going out, when they were crushed by the 
falling roof. At New Grimsthorpe a house fell 
down and seven persons were precipitated, beds and 
all, into a yard about 12ft. below. Strange to say, 
no one was hurt. | 

In the afternoon a considerable quantity of snow 
fell at Birmingham; the snow was preceded for 
several hours by driving rain and sleet. 

The heavy rains have partially, and in some 
i completely, flooded the 2 ing districts of 

orth Lancashire. The River Ribble, between 
Clitheroe and Preston, has been very much swollen 
during the week, and on two or three occasions it 
has overflowed its bank somewhat seriously. On 
Saturday evening the water ran very high, and 
towards midnight the Ribble overflowed its banks in 
several of the low-lying districts contiguous to 
Preston. At Croston, Rufford, Maudesley, &c., 
hundreds of acres are subme The district has 
the appearance of a great lake. Towards Rufford 
there is a vast quantity of land under water. 


crossed the | I 


Sunday in the a 


injured persons. Miss Nu 184 illiner, 
r imprisoned by a large beam on 
she displ 


her feet, and ayed great fortitude and 
ence until rel From the time the accident 
ppened to the time when all were taken out about 
an hour and a half elapsed. So far as could be ascer- 
tained at the time, no person was ki 


were 
of Methodist New Connexion chapel in course 
of erection in John-street, Rochdale, was also blown 


down. 
N.. wi dips 6 terrific hurricane at Bolton yes- 
terday, by which a good deal of was done to 


is geg e chapel in St, Goorgveoad having] ae 
the hest point, had "waitin — 


most exposed side. 
serious 


fron 
an 9c, The framework of the 
on the west wide is wholly broken down, as 


is a good deal of the woodwork. The damage has 
been roughly estimated at 1,000/. 

On Sa | Liverpool was visited by a slight 
storm of thunder and lightning, accompanied by a 
heavy fall of rain and sleet. A good deal of 
was done to shipping on Sunday and Monday, and 
two men from a pilot-boat are missing. The bark 
Violetta capsized off Ellesmere Port; but the crew 
were rescued, Qn Monday afternoon heavy showers 
of rain and hail fell. 

Another disaster at sea is reported, with a loss of 


122 lives. The l Starry er, trading 
between Nen ¥ ork and Alexandria, is stated to have 


been caught in a succession of violent gales in the 
Atlantio, from the 14th to the 20th December, when 


company escaped 
days afterwards by a 
them at Boulogne on Sunday m 
persons who had been 
survive. 

{There is reason to believe that this story is a hoax. 
No information of the character has been received at 
Lloyd's; on reference to the American Lloyd's list of 
shipping, no such steamer as the Starry Bannor can 
be found: and letters received from their agent at 
Boulogne up to twelve o clock on Monday night 
make no allusion to forty-two of the survivors having 
landed at that port on Sunday.] 

Five gallant Frenchmen perished at Boulogne on 

ttempt to rescue the crew of a disabled 


English schooner ashore off the jetty. They formed 

of the crew of the lifeboat w oh was overturned. 
Our countrymen were afterwards rescued by the 
rocket apparatus. 


Daring the year which is now so rapidly drawing 
to a close the boats of the National Li t Institu- 
rr of 670 
wary from distressed vessels on the coasts of the 

ritish Isles. In the same period 259 lives have been 
saved by and other boats, and for these ser- 
vices rewards have been granted by the Lifeboat 
Institution. 

On Sunday and Monday the wind blew a perfect 
hurricane at Colchester, and a amount of 


large 

11 to the buildings of the town. 
On en 
Lion-walk Congregational Church fell with a loud 
crash, breaking through the roof and doing con- 
siderable damage to the interior fittings. This 
church has been built only five years, at a cost of 
about 5,0007. It is built in the Gothic style of archi- 
tecture, and is quite an ornament to the town. The 
damage done can hardly at present be accurately 
estimated, but it must take several hundred pounds 
to repair it, which will be a serious affair for the con- 

tion, who have lately made great exertions to 
defray the cost of the building, ) : 


ng. Out of 164 
on board, only forty-two now 


Obituary. 


Mn. James Disraxut, brother of the Right Hon’ 
Benjamin Disraeli, and Commissioner of the Board 
of Inland Revenue, died suddenly on Thursday 


“morning, of heart disease, from which he had been 


suffering during some months past. Mr. Ralph 

Disraeli, one of the registrars in Chancery, is the only 

surviving brother of the ex-Premier. 2 
Siz Epwanpas.—Oa_ the 23rd died 


* 


A Sees 
118 


if 


121 


i reconquered the capital of India. A 
Pelked of the two Lawrences ed/Tobect Rents 
0 8 two 
John Nicholson, and of a host of the nati : 


and chiefs of the Punjab, he has left to 4 
to its Indian empire the example of grea 


Liar 


piety.“ 


late Mr. Justice “Hayne, one of the judges in the 
s Bench, and was educated at. 


Trinity Coll where he was B.A. in 
1817, and M. A. in 1. ta the following year he 


as chief of the police he was made a G. B. in 1847 
and on the close of the Great Exhibition of 1861 
was awarded the honour of thood. It is under- 
stood that the appointment which has become vacant 
by the death of Sir Richard Mayne will not be filled 
up at present, 


Postscript. 
Wednesday, December 80, 1868, 
TURKEY AND GREECE. 
High Turkish military authorities state that ad- 
vices have been received from Crete announcing that 


Petropoulaki, with 900 Greek volunteers, has sur- 
rendered to the Turkish forces. The Turkish army 
in Thessaly is about to be raised to 50,000 men. 

A dated y , atates 
that G Nr 
tion ¢ support it in the 
present 

The Pat last e says the negotia- 
tions for the assembling of a ce on the 


Turco-Greek question continue, and that the situa- 
tion has not . 


0 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


who have accepted office in the new 1 
Sir G. O'Loghlen, who has been 

Aivocate-Ganeral for Kerry, te room of V 
count Oastlerosse, Vice-Chamberlain ; a. 


in the room of Lord Otho 
the Household; for W in the room of 
Colonel Greville-N 2 in Waiting; for 
Mallow, in the room of ight Hon. 
Attorney-General for : 


: Scotland; fo 
Kinross-shire, in the room of Mr. W. P. 
of the Treasury; for the Hawick Burghs, in the room 
of Mr. G. O. Trevelyan, Lord of the Admiralty. 

On the motion of Colonel S. Kwox, a new writ 
was ordered for South Derbyshire, in the room of 
1 opportunity of delivering a 

URY the a 

rotest against the inconvenience of these 

re- ren intention of moving to 
repeal the statute of Anne which make share ee 
sary. Other notices of motion were pre, © Gast 


Mr. Ghia, Mr. Bright, Mr. Lowe 
w 2 87 the new Government 
adjourned 


had taken their seats, the House until the 
16th of February. fia | 
ay fe eed py rss by Aare art age | 
py aye of the British army, and paid a 
I iately after the adjournment of the H 

of Dont esterda afternoon, « Cabinet, Coane 
was held a the . Office, at which the whole 
of the Ministers were present. | 


MARK-LANE.—THIS DAY. 


Fresh up to our market to-day the arrivals of English wheat 
were very limited, and the unfavourable weather injariously 
affected the condition of the samples, For all kinds the 
demand ruled very inactive, but prices were fully maintained. 
In foreign wheat—the show of which was exteusive—a retail 


| business was concluded, at the rates lately current. Barley 


met a steady demand, and fine malting qualities were ls. per 
qr. dearer, The malt trade was quiet, at unaltered currencies, 
There was a good inquiry for good sound oats, but inferior 
corn was neglected. Beans and peas met a slow sale, at barely 
late rates. 
5 ARRIVALS THIS WEEK. 

Wheat, Barley, Malt. Oats, Flour 
English & Scotch 120 — 500 — 

20 — 680 — 
Foreign 6,890 4,550 = . 7,180 


Sin Rieuanèô Murxn, who had been seriously ill 
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Bench, and a number of notices were given, in- 
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voked from his Holiness a torrent of abuse, 
at the insolence of which even cardinals 
stood aghast. Pius IX. has even ventured 
to assume an attitude of antagonism to- 
wards his French protector, or, at least, to 
the French Ministers, who have given their 
sanction .to a scheme of female education 


apart from priestly control. The new classes 
2 the bicker — 
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% Noncon. — A happy new year to him.“ Many 
and hearty thanks for his customary remembrance 
of us. 
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SUMMARY. 


Tun most boisterous Christmas season known 
for many years has just passed away, and the 
papers which chronicle the customary festivities 
and amusements are also filled with the sad de- 
tails of disasters by sea and land. Whole districts 
bordering on the chief rivers of England, such 
as the Thames and the Mersey, are under water, 
owing to the heavy and continuous rains which 
havealternated with gales of remarkable violence. 
Probably the worst not been heard of the 
ravages of these storms at sea, but there have 
been some curious fatalities on land. One of 
these occurred at Rochdale. On Sunda 
afternoon, the well-known John Ashworth | 
was preaching to some four hundred persons 
in a new and frail building, when the roof 
was lifted off by the violence of the wind, 
and the gable and side walls fell in, burying 
large numbers in the débris. Though many 
were seriously injured, none happily were kille 
by this unique accident. Judging from the 
xe and other reports, and from what has 

visible in the streets, there has been, in the 
capital at least, more than the usual licence and 
excess during this Christmas season. Some thirty 
cases of drunkenness came before the Bow- 
atreet magistrate alone on Saturday, and Dr. 
Lankester has within a day or two held inquests 
on half a dozen children found dead in the 
streets on Boxing-day, and on a dozen other 
rsons whose death was caused by drink. It 
is but too easy to fill up this ghastly outline. All 
accountsagree that drunkenness in the metropolis 
on holiday occasions is on the increase, but we 
one that London is an exception to the general 

e. Spite of all Christian and civilising 
agencies, there seems to exist in this huge city 
an extent of brutality and vice, apart from the 
criminal classes, which is both humiliating and 
discouraging, and which urgently demands the 
attention of the legislature. 


The House of Commons re- assembled yester- 
day, and sat for an hour and a half. New writs 
were issued for Scotch and Irish constituencies 
in which vacancies occur by acceptanee of office, 
and Viscount Bury gave notice of his intention 
to move for the 4 of the Act of Queen Anne, 
which renders these re-elections necessary. The 
— members of the Government took 

seats for the first time on the Treasury 


~ 


oluding one by Mr. Gourley for a Bill to legalise 
the funds of trades unions, and a second by Sir 
Wilfred Lawson of a measure to empower the 
owners and occupiers of property in certain dis- 
tricts to prevent the sale of intoxicating liquors 
in those districts. The House then adjourned 
till February 16, when the Session will com- 
mence in earnest, — 

Pius IX., though confident enough in the 
security of the Papacy to convene a universal 
council of Catholic bishops, is sore beset with 
troubles and difficulties. He has been signally 
snubbed by the Greek Patriarch, flouted by 
Austria, and discouraged by the Spanish revo- 
lution. It is not, therefore, surprising that, 
even at this Christmas season, the Pope has 
been querulous and minatory. Spain has been 
punished by an allocution of great severity, 
which, though not likely to humble the 
Madrilenes, may produce an effect in country 
districts, where the clergy are supreme. 
Victor Emmanuel’s intercession on behalf of 


3 
iy 


the army is now, as ever, the ultimate 


of women, though 
patronised by “a very pious 3 are 
sternly denounced, in a Brief to the Bishop of 
Montpelier, as an evil that menaces at the 


| 


t “Every. one must deplore,” adds the 
Brief, that to the means hitherto employed 
to corrupt the minds of young men are now 
joined institutions of a nature to pervert the 
faith of young people of the other sex.” Though 
on the eve of a ral election, when the he P 
of the clergy be needed, Napoleon II 

may not think it prudent to respond to this 
challenge, he must be sorely tried by the 
meddling tendencies of the Vatican, and in- 
wardly chafing at his inability just now to put 
a curb upon pretensions which assail his sove- 
ign ri and the independence of French 


Spain is disheartening. During 
these many weeks of opportunity the Provisional 
Government have exhibited a miserable weak- 
ness, an entire want of purpose, and an inabili 
to cope with the difficulties of the crisis. Their 
decrees, — in reference to religious free- 
dom, have proved to be mere paper manifestoes. 
Spain is still “ the prey of a swarm of locusts in 
the shape of soldiers and priests, public function- 
aries, political adventurers, and jobbers of eve 
description.” Functionaries have been multi- 
plied, the cost of the army largely increased, 
and the abuse of public patronage “ constitutes 
the only topic of talk, as it a’ nearly sums up 
all the Government's work.“ So says the Zimes 
correspondent, who cannot yet even guess whe- 
ther a monarchy or a republic will be estab- 
lished—or whether a Montpensier, an Espar- 
tero, or a Prim, will become the foremost man 
in the country ; but who fears that the power 
of the priests is virtually unshackled, and that 

appeal. 
Several weeks must elapse before the Consti- 
Spaniards are patient to a fault, we have seen 
at Cadiz that they can rise even against a Prim 
and a Serrano. 


The Greek Chamber has given authority to 
the Ministry to increase the army, enlist volun- 
teers and spend money ad libitum in defence of 
the country against Turkey, and the language of 
the responsible members of the Government has 
been quite as defiant as that of unofficial orators. 
But the Hellenic Cabinet has prudently decided 
to accept whatever portion of the Sultan's ultima- 
tum may be supported by all the Powers. Official 
notice hasbeen received by the Russian and Prus- 
sian Ministers at Constantinople of the meeting: 
of a Conference at Paris on the 2nd of J 2 
The task of that assembly will probably 
facilitated by the news that the chronic insur- 
rection in Crete is at an end—Petropoulak, the 
insurgent chief, and 900 Greek volunteers, hav- 
ing surrendered to the Turkish forces. More- 
over the chief blockade-runner which fed the 
insurrection with volunteers and supplies, has 
been sunk by the Greeks in the port of Syra to 
prevent the vessel from falling into the hands of 
the blockading squadron. 

The Yangchow missionary difficulty is hap- 
pily at an end. Escorted by a number of ships 
of war, Mr. Medhurst appeared before Nankin, 
and the Viceroy at once succumbed. Not only 
has satisfaction been given to the British authori- 
ties in respect to the outrage on Mr. Taylor and 
his colleagues, but a number of other grievances 
against Chinese officials have been promptly re- 

None of the concessions will, however, 
be so galling as the punishment of the literati, 
who are the chief opponents of missionary enter- 
prise, and the engraving on stone of a record of 
the immunities ted to foreigners. The 
coercion , the British fleet does not 
appear to be . by the Chinese people in 
the mass, or by the Central Government. The 
former are, it is stated, almost universally dis- 
posed to treat foreigners—missionaries included 
—with good-humoured toleration, if not with 
cordiality ; and the Pekin Government are said 
to rejoice that a governor whom they feared, 
but durst not molest, has been humiliated by 
the British, and brought into disgrace. 


THE POLITICAL LULL. 


Nor a sound to be heard!—not a breeze 
afloat—Christmas has hushed for the time being 
the high passions which but lately rent the 


~ 


same time religion, the family, and the ooun- the 


— 


agreeable, but merel , 
tempestuous — ¢ a 


en anon, 


welcome and 
1 whe rg 
ut we need not let imagination antici it, 
Let the physical gales of the season poe tr us 
—none of us can complain that there is no stir 
out of doors. Meanwhile, it seems well to give 
to 7 reflection the interval of repose which 
public affairs will allow us, and thus prepare 
7 for the more exciting times which will 
ollow. 


Well, now that there is a calmness that may 
be felt, might we not usefully review some of 


@ impressions made upon our minds when 
they were in the full glow of feeling? The 
General Election is over. The Reformed con- 
stituencies have delivered their verdict. We 
have a new Administration. With the result, 
taken as a whole, the country seems satisfied. 
Yet, when we look back at the scrambling mode 
in which that result has been reached, can we 
honestly declare that we have no misgivings for 
the fatare? Under stress of an unusually power- 
fal 2 made to them on an — intel- 
ligible and urgent question, put . by an 
unusually popular and able statesman, the elec- 
tors have sent up to Parliament a majority of 
Liberal representatives large enough to carry 
into effect any reasonable change. Are we 
quite sure that such would have been the issue 
under ordinary circumstances? Nay, are we 
convinced that we have not overrated the result 
as it stands? Does the present machinery. of 
representation answer even approximately our 
ideal of what it should be? Are our present 
modes of working it such as our judgment full 
ve P We confess that the process thro 
which we have lately passed in order to obtain 
what we have obtained will not bear very scru- 
tinising examination. There was as much bully- 
ing, and bribery, and treating—as much scur- 
rility, and knavery, and lying—as much pot- 
house demoralisation and dictation at the last, 
as there ever has been at any preceding elec- 
tion. There were perhaps as many constituen- 
cies as heretofore, whose real opinion was over- 
borne or thrust astray by undue influences. 
There are as many members as ever who owe 
their seats to the depth of their purses far more 
than to the extent of their political knowledge, 
or to the ripeness of their political judgment. 


atituent Cortes is elected, and thongh the | The House of Commons will, no doubt, obey the 


helm for this Session at least, and the helm is 
in the hands of a skilful, courageous, and con- 
scientious pilot, but we can hardly assign the 
happy result to the fitness of our constitutional 
machinery to produce it. If there had been no 
Mr. Gladstone, and no Irish policy, what would 
have been the probable upshot of the late Genera! 
Election ? 
The country, regarding it in a political light, 
resembles ap iar ray sails handsomely — 
ort after weathering a gale which, at its 
aight, endangered all her spars, and strained 
all her timbers, and in reference to whose safety 
the sailors speak, not so much in praise of her 
sea-going qualities, as in ess for their 
own good luck. Recalling the incidents of their 
contention with the elements, they note this and 
the other defect, hardly observed, it may be, 
during the pitiless beating of the storm, and 
remark one to another that the craft is not one 


where, and doanything.” We question whether, 


of the November elections, there are not many 
thoughtful Liberals at the present day who 
would contemplate with some 3 the 
possible result of another trial of our elec- 
toral machinery, until something has been done 
towards making it work with greater ease and 
certainty. Three alterations in the common 
practice of ascertaining the sense of a constitu- 
ency have been moo First, the abolition of 
nomination days; secondly, the compulsory 
closing of public-houses d the whole of the 
day of election; and lastly, the taking of the 
votes by ballot. They who urge these changes 
— * — strong arguments in support of 

ey 


them. say that in quiet times, when no 


very —— question is before the public mind, 
rable 


a conside proportion of the eleotors will 
be sure to be swayed by 8 factitious excitement 
into a mis-delivery of their honest verdict, and 
that the alterations they propose would go far 
to render such factitious excitement impossible. 
The matter is worth serious consideration, and, 
rbaps, now is the time to let our thoughts 
well upon it, with all the advantage which calm 
and leisure can give us. 


Soberly speaking, moreover, we cannot quite 
get rid of a suspicion that the genuine Liberal- 
ism of the existing Parliamentary majority has 
been too highly rated. We do not make the 
remark with any view to disparage the good 
faith of political professions made at the hust- 
ings. But to adopt without mental equivoca- 


political world with a constant succession of 


the convicted conspirators at Rome has pro- 


storms. This stillness is quite a novelty—very 


tion “a form of sound words” is one th 8203 
be fully conscious of the responsibility it impli 


i 4 


which, like Wellington's army, will go any- 
notwithstanding the apparently satisfactory issue 
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2 another. The true test of what may be 
called the inner sense of the House may be kus 
indicated. What would the Liberal party doi or 
rather in what direction would it incline, if Mr. 
Gladstone were to be suddenly disabled by ill 
health, or removed b death f The — — 


of it have eir fealty to him, but 
would they, in possible event of his being 
withdrawn from his post, pay the same 
homage to his principles and policy? Would 
their sympathies spontaneo@sly move in that 
direction? Have — no reserves which 
such a calamity would bring to the sur- 
face? If they are in heart, as we fear many 
of them are, more Conservative in their likings 
and leanings than the Gladstone me 
has forced them to appear in their professions, 
they will still be a drag upon his movements, 
even if nothing should happen to displace him. 
A leader soon gets to know the temper of the 
army under his command. Though every 
soldier should obe orders, and though there 
should not be a single deserter from the ranks, 
a want of verve in any considerable number of 
the men placed under him will be instantly 
detectible, and will operate almost as depress- 
ingly as open disaffection. Weare not quite 
confident that Mr.-Gladstone will find the poli- 
tical life of many of his supporters as sensitively 
and promptly responsive to the manifestations 
of his own political life as the public is inclined 
to expect. The intricate lems which the 
disestablishment and disend owment of the Irish 
Church will present for solution, will ay 
afford occasion over and over again for men 
whose sympathies are not wholly right to throw 
their weight on the wrong side—and albeit 
every vote | be given with the Government, 
a nameless and imperceptible influence may be 
felt by the Government which will make the 
avoidance of all compromise more difficult than 
it would otherwise have been. 

Why do we indulge in this strain of remark P 
Why is it deemed suitable during this brief 
E lull? Because we think it important 
or the public to measure its gain by a standard 
of sobriety, and we think it may best 
do so now. The constituencies have fought a 
8 battle, and have won a brilliant victory, 
ut they have not yet decisively settled 
character of the campaign. We would not 
have them conclude too hastily that they have 
done their part, and may now leave the com- 
. of the work to the House of Commons. 

e House will need perpetually fresh impulses 
from the constituent body. The more watch- 
fulness and life there is in the country, the 
easier and more satisfactory will be the task of 
the Government. The will of the Administra- 
tion is, if anything, in advance of the will of its 
supporters. It wi uire all the help which 
true and ardent Liberals not in Parliament can 
give it. Mr. Gladstone's E will be all the 

safer, his generalship will the more saga- 
cious, his success all the ter and more 
secure, if that state of things be not i by 
the public. We avail ourselves of the tempo- 
rary lull to make our readers cognisant of it. 


THE PROPOSED CONFERENCE. 


Ir seems to have been settled that a Con- 
ference of the European Powers is to be held at 
Paris on the disturbed relations of Turkey and 
Greece. The invitations have been issued by 
France, and the date fixed for the first meeting 
is understood to be Saturday next, the 2nd of 
January. Turkey, while declining to admit the 
necessity of the Conference, does not refuse to 
attend it, but on the distinct understanding that 


the basis, of discussion be restricted to the five | - 


ints of its ultimatum to Greece, and that the 
eee question be not brought forward. Eng- 
land, we are told, accepts the invitation with a 
similar reserve, name 2 that the status quo 
with regard to Crete maintained, and no 
— suffered the 0 1 — See be 
to impair the integrity o man territory. 
The A eal Powers, we believe, have agreed to 
this definition of the scope of the Conference. 
It is quite possible, we may even say it is 
most likely, that not a shred of information will 
be put before the assembled Powers of which 
either of them was not ry apprised before 
entering the chamber in which their council will 
be held. It may even be taken for granted that 
each Power will know the mind of the others 
uite independently of what may be said at the 
desen On this assumption, it is asked, 
what practical advantage can be derived from 
this formal method of diplomatic action, which 
might not have been more easily secured by the 
— — routine of ambassadorial intercourse ? 
A similar question may be put in regard to not 
a few other convocations which, nevertheless, 
are not therefore decried as superfluous. For 


our part, we are not displeased at the increasing 


| 


| 


‘reputed worth. 


of war. 
ded t0 passionate VA. Faun 
recommen 1 of coun 
up a hundred 2 themselves to ave th 


vent to their anger. It may not always be 
successful—but, at any rate, it en and 
strengthens a habit of submitting international 
isputes to the tentative treatment of discussion 
before referring them to the arbitrament of 
arms. It inly assists in letting off the 
extra heat of bad blood before blows are 
resorted to. It also exposes national selfishness 
and lawlessness to the action of a very white 
light before they proceed to have their own 
way. Every successful Conference, moreover, 
is a decided gain for moral power as against 
physical force, and, in the long run, the more 
— the Powers confer with a view to the 
prevention of war, or, failing that, to the limita- 
tion of its range, the more will a wanton resort 
to arms fall under public reprobation. 


In the present instance, however, we think 
we can discern another use ‘in the projected 
Conference. Each of the Powers may have 

ven its own counsel to the disputants, the 

„bent upon their own ends, may — 
rsuade themselves that the jealousies whi 
ivide their advisers neutralise the importance 
of their advice. A concurrent public judgment 
of all the great Powers will probably have 
ater weight, because it will diminish the 
ope of secret sympathy or underhand assistance 
from any one of them. Greece needs to be 
thoroughly impressed with the conviction that, 
in r pursuit of her grand idea,“ 
she will be left to her own resources. Turkey, 
also, will be none the worse for being convinced 
that no external protection can ultimately pre- 
serve her against. the disintegrating effects of 
internal decay. Let the scope of the Con- 
ference be narrowed as it may, neither of the 
States now in diplomatic collision can put its 
case before the assembled Powers without ascer- 
taining to some extent the aspect it assumes in 
the light thrown upon it by other judgments 
than their own. The patience of the Turk, the 
impetuous self-will of the Greek, may look 
extremely commendable from the point of view 
of each; but seen from several standpoints, as 
they must be seen at a Conference. 
be found not a little to detract from their 
A house may pase with ite 
owner for clean while no eyes but his own look 
upon it; but let it come under the searchin 
survey of a half-a-dozen of his neighbours, an 
— notion of oleanliness may be wonderfully 


It is not unlikely that sufficient pressure will 
be — upon Greece to mother, for the instant 
at least, her troublesome aspirations. But no 
counsel can permanently alter the facts which 
incite her ambition. The Porte is an alien 

ernment, ruling over a mixed population of 
ussulmans and Christians—many of the latter 
being of Hellenic origin. When the Ottoman 
Government could have governed if it would, 
it only fleeced its subjects; and now it would 
vern if it could, the weeda of its former mis- 
oings spring up and choke its better inten- 
tions. Still, it must be owned that Greece can 
show in her administrative success no title 
whatever to grasp the slackened reins in the 
hands of her more powerful neighbour. The 
Conference can only insist upon each one 
abiding by what is right and just in the in- 
stance brought under its notice. The morrow 
must be left to take care of itself. ‘“‘ Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.” 


DISORGANISED LONDON. 


Tue Metropolitan Board of Works is para- 
lysed for want of money. With heavy and 
inevitable obligations, this guasi-local Parlia- 
ment is unable either to retrench its expenditure, 
or to impose further burdens upon the im- 
patient tax-payers of London, or to obtain the 
slightest aid from the Imperial Government. 
The dead-lock of the is hardly a matter 
for public regret. It is only by the recurrence 
of such exigencies that there is any prospect of 
a change in the disgraceful system, or no- 
system, which makes the metropolis the worst 
governed city of the kingdom. -The Board, 
indeed, has a good deal to show for its labours. 
But that it does not enjoy 1 confidence, it 
were vain to deny. Elected by select vestries 
instead of a more popular constituency, it is 
composed of members, many of whom — though 
there are conspicuous éxceptions—are given to 
meddle and muddle. The position of t 
is altogether anomalous, its duties vague, and its 
powers restricted. It has served its pu and 
we trust that the present breakdown will neces- 


sitate that n investigation of the muni- 


b 


Ito protest against the increase of Street- 


Board 


a Town y pop 
which des for an adoquate water supply, 
keeps streets in proper order, has some- 
thing like effective control over the criminal 
classes, and can protect the health of the 
population and the rights of all classes. The 
metropolis is to a great extent denied these 
2388 Though so heavily taxed that the 
etropolitan Board cannot impose another 
rate, it 1 a very inadequate equivalent for 
the burdens imposed upon it. poets parish 
does what is right in its own eyes without let 
or hindrance, and for want of adequate cohe- 
sion, concert, and control, every and econo- 
mical evil that can afflict a great city is aggra- 
vated, and resources abundant enough to secure 
all the ad of good local government 
are squandered or frittered away. No sooner, 
however, is a serious attempt made to obtain 
for the inhabitants of London such local in- oe Re 
stitutions as are enjoyed by every other town in 1 
the kingdom, than vestries are up in arms, 3 
and the City Corporation takes the field. How - 4 
ever much they — differ and — the 
several local bodies of the metropolis combine 
to defend their vested: interests, and defeat 
any proposal that promises to put an end to the 
anarchy of London. : : 


There are other phenomena besides the 
paralysis of the Metropolitan Board which point 
to the urgent necessity of a sweeping change in 
the local government of the metropolis. At 
one time we have an agitation for a better supply 
of gas. Next there is an outcry about the sani- 
tary state of the streets. Then comes a demand 
for central markets. Not ey ee ago there 
was a delegate meeting from the various vestries 


robberies and the inadequate protection of life 
and property—although it is the action of these 


representatives which has prevented. such. an 
ion as would suffice to o order 
and to check the lawlessness of the criminal ; 


99 Now it is the — 14 — 
of pauperism that en attention. Thoug 

oer asylums, schbols , and infirmaries are 
beir built in and around the pg 
number of the destitute does not di sh. 
Last Michaelmas there were no less than 
139,000 persons in the metropolis depen- 
dent on the rates, being nearly double 
those of ten . years This remark: 
able increase is. caused, not. by indoor 
paupers, but by out-door recipients of charity, 
and obtains not in the richer parishes, such as 
the City of London and West London, but in 
the poorer districts like Whitechapel and Bethnal 
Green. But though rates are so high, and out- 
door relief so liberal, there is, in the East of 


London, if ure to be |, more des- „ 4 
titution, and the ap for he We. more . 
olamorous than erer. Nevertheless the charities 5 N } 


of London, independent of the vast: amount 
annually subscribed for benevolent | 
are as numerous as are the 


purposes, 
rates 


t there is at —— i 
of resources, but an amount of 
crisy and imposture, side by si f 
misery alike shameful and distressing. 15 


In 1858 Mr. Gladstone said that he did not 1 N 
abandon the hope that we might see a larger : 
and much more effective application of t 
valuable principle of municipal * 
to the metropolis than any that had hitherto been 
made.” Thus far Mr. Gladstone has been disap- 
inted, though we hope the time is at hand when | 
Fe willeffectively assistin realising his own wishes. 
It is understood that next Session Mr. Charles 
Buxton, powerfully backed, will re-intraducethe 
bills of Mr. Stuart Mill for the improved 
government of the metropolis, with the view of 
their being referred to a Select Committee for 
consideration and revision. A little delay is o. 
far less importance than mature legislation. 


Full inquiry may at length bring about a 


i 4 
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ELECTION INTELLIGENOE. 


Gazenwicu.—Mr. Gladstone has again acknow- 
in graceful terms, his thanks to his con- 
stituents for the confidence reposed in him, stating, 
at the same time, that both in the trust itself, and 
manner in which it has been accorded, he hopes 
find an additional incentive to the discharge of his 
peptic duties. | 5 
8 ight, one of the mem- 
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and strays of this 


were provided with a substantial dinner 
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ting, as it did, of 
women, and labourers 
and not a few 


ef 
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at 


excellent institution are 80 
» to permit such a dinner being given, two 
teachers kindly collected the needful funds. 
Free Ragged-school and Costermonger’s 
. Golden-iane, was well filled on Christ- 
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Field-lane Ragged School. 4 


.| policy in this country. 
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was spent in singin; 
clntare by fry 
” which was illus- 


2 

ders at 
spective: 
menoed last 


: On Christmas Eve a distribution 

| at St. John's Wood Congregational 
Ch of dinners for 425 poor families. Upwards 
of 100/. had been contributed for the purpose; and 
the sight of the recipients and-of the provisions, 
which were laid out in the body of the church, was 


the One won 
: was suffering from delirium 
that she was ready to die.“ 


In another case all che witnesses had black eyes or 
guts and 


. en the face. Of twelve inquests 
7 


f the were caused by the drinking 
‘whic . country are by such a large 
with the season. The 
uests on six children 
tts on Boxing Day. 
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| Ae ‘hl a in 
in the | 
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Court, Oficial, and Personal News. 

On Ohristmas Eve the Queendistributed Christmas 
to the labourers on the estate and their wives. 

Her and the members of the Royal family 

who are her Majesty at Osborne attended 

Divine service at ippi Church on Christ- 


Sir * Landseer arrived at Osborne on Satur- 
and the honour of dining with the Queen 


family. 
ing the Crown Prince and Prin- 


— — by their suite, travelled 
and shortly afterwards 


. 


berland, and Lad 
of the Duke of 

ay at St. George’s Church, 
et a WN. con- 
1 and Countess 


1 


the 


leas tm the. 
anguet in the bi ‘of Castle, 
tho Tour fllowing are to be devoted to 
ent of the smaller tenants, cottagers, 
school-children, and hive en on the extensive 
family estates in Sussex. The Duke is the sixth 


* 6 


etes the fifty -ninth year of his 
. Disraeli completes his sixty- 


robable that Mr. Johnson will receive his recall, it 
is likely he will be found to“ possess the entire confi- 
dence of General Grant, the President-elect, who, we 
believe, has no intention whatever of superseding the 
present American Minister, or of disapproving his 
The Customs Commission is to consider the ques- 
tion of the consolidation of the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Department. Mr. Stansfeld will preside 
over the Committee of Inquiry. 

The London correspondent of the Newcastle Chro- 
nicle reports that, notwithstanding the revenue 
returns this year (in consequence of the depressed 
state of trade) have shown a large falling off as com- 


“<q 


5 


q 
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y Edith 
Argyll, | 


attained his majority within the present’ 
‘ b. * 


ster on Monday, by far the greater | ; 


| 
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on will know all about it.” 
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o case of the 1 the prisoner 
round the table with the rifle. He went out of 


the deceased the bayonet, and he 
putting. it in the case when the prisoner 


going to do 
97 and the 
66 
e 


r the deceased or I could utter a word, 
2 
. mp, the prisoner, the 
i I, were all in a direct line. I saw the 
e deceased fell motionless. I was struck 
1 an easy chair, my legs on the 
back. I some 
as they were broken, I 
e on my face from 
Murder and Police.” 
not seriously hurt I got 
and as I the prisoner 

id,“ See what you have done.” 
Archibald, and he came up at 
| go and get a doctor, and I ed 
my hat and gotone. I did not come back 

minutes, as I had to go to the ho 

rgeons before I got one to come. When 

I found the deceased was dead, but I believe 
e died on receiving the shot. Before I called the 
. le I was in the chair calling 


"Nes t is the matter? This 
ing. The deceased was shot in 

ett, tem 

ay Es 
and the deceased 
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ro) 
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head or not until after I returned from the doctors. I 


thought he might have fallen to frighten the prisoner. 


When the up his hand and said he would 


months, and had been 
ght, as far as I know. 
ve stated. We had all been 


do a third, “and then,” he ‘said, 
r 

ng in rep and was reman 
for further ner ~ Si 

Another fatal occurrence took place on Christmas 
Eve. In New Gravel-lane, Shadwell, two men, 
who had always been on good terms, di on 
some trifling matter, when a scuffle took place, and 
one of them fell from a platform sixteen feet in 
height, and was killed immediately. } 

A young man is in custody in Salford on a 
charge of murder, arising out of a public-house 
brawl. The prisoner, Michael Johnson, was being 
removed from a beerhouse in Regent-road, having 
been disorderly, when he stabbed the beerseller’s 
— who was ejecting him, inflicting a fatal 
wound. . 

A detective officer, named James Kemp, of North- 
ampton, while going home between ten and eleven 
on „ night, was shot by a shoe machinist 
named Bridgwater, who is in custody. Kemp was 
at once conveyed to the infirmary, where he remains 
in a most dangerous state, having received the con- 
tents of the gun under his left collar-bone. . 
From Sheffield there is news of a sad case of 


e way 
wis 2 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


suicide. | 

months in a state of ency, owing to the Miscellaneous Hews, 

notion that she had committed the un 0 e 

of blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. She had] Ewmroratron.—A deputation from the shareholders 
manifested toms of a suicidal tendency, but the | in the Land and Colonisation on Thureday 


restraint, and on Eve, after appearing 
unusually lively, she went to her bedroom and cut 
her throat with a carving- 


Th 1 4 
its way to town when a 


He is so 
much better that he has removed from the 
Royal Free Hospital to his house at Highgate. 
a A a gees Be gh Bo serious nature of 
his injuries will allow. A young gentleman of 
Highgate-rise, 3 Herbert Street, was thrown 
from the box of the omnibus on to the pavement, 
and was much bruised, in addition to having one 
of his shoulders dislocated. What makes this case 
the worse, is the fact that Mr. Street had been 
unwell for seven years, and was now, his friends 
hoped, 8 | 

Christmas Day, a passenger train leaving 
Birmingham at 2°30 p. m., on nearing the station 
at Kenilworth, struck the facing points, and the 
engine, with —— left the metals. The 
passengers were , but, fortunately, none 
were injured. The 


her thought there was no need of 
Christmas 


Company 

waited upon the United States Minister to solicit his 
advice with reference to the merits of an emigratien 
scheme which had been devised by a body of artisans. 
Mr. Johnson expressed his interest in the object 
sought to be — and assured his hearers 
oe Sere e could do to assist them should be 
one. 

Lecrunes TO Lans BY Prorrsasorns or Um- 
versiry Cottecs, Lonpon.— Several professors of 
University College have expressed their willingness 
14 of lectures to ladies, on the plan 
w has been carried out with such success at 


scientific; but the scheme may be greatly extended 
next winter. As soon as the arrangements are com- 
pleted they will be publicly announced. 

Worxine Mzn’s CLUn anv Instrrvrs Untor.— 


An ne ene of representatives of work- 


men’s clubs in London took place on Tuesday evening 
at the offices of this society, with a view of pe tone 


with the council on the various questions which 

affect the success of those institutions 

others the subject of connecting the clubs with 

1 —4 such as the co-operative, trade, 
efit, an * ere societies, was carefully con- 

sidered; also the question of ren 


gine was deeply imbedded | more independent of public-houses in the matter of 
in the soil, and the from Coventry to Leam- | refreshments, and of the clubs more 


ington was stopped from the time of the occurrence 


attractive, under the heads 


up till Saturda pcan, of instruction. Much — — — Sir, — Being aware of the 
A servant-girl, named es, not quite thirteen e : 


ears of age, was charged at Pickering on Monday 
vith attempting to poison a family. This serious 
offence was committed on Sunday week, at a farm- 
house in the Thornton Marshes, the poison having 
been mixed with the sugar of which Mr. and Mrs. 
Dodsworth, three children, and two farm lads, par- 
took. Six of these are now recovered, but as regards 
Mrs. Dodsworth, Mr. D. Robertson, of Thornton, 
surgeon, stated that he had just seen her, and she 
was not sufficiently well to give evidence. The 
prisoner was remanded. 

A serious collision occurred on Monday morning 
on the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, between 
Blackburn and Bolton. A coal co ing of 
about a dozen. wagons, left Blackburn at 
o'clock, and it proceeded safely until it reached 
Bromley Cross, about five miles from Bolton. There 
it came into contact with the tender of a pilot engine 
which had been sent up from the eng ee and 
was standing on the same line. The Blackburn 
engine was going at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour. The tender was knocked off its axle, and its 
wheels got underneath the Blackburn engine, and 
threw it off the rails to the very edge o the em- 
bankment. The rails were torn up for about a 
dozen yards. The driyer of the pilot engine, a man 
named Ireland, was knocked down, and the other 
driver and the stokers were much shaken, but none 
were seriously injured. A good deal of damage was 
done to the engines. The traffic on the line was in- 
terrupted for the greater part of the day. It was, of 
course, dark at the time of the accident. 

A sergeant in the Royal Artillery, now stationed 
at Dover Oastle, has given hi up to the local 
authorities, stating that he had murdered his wife 
by poisoning her. The occurrence took place nearly 
two years ago, and at an inquest held at the time a 
verdict was returned, upon the.evidence of the man 
now in custody, that.the woman had died from the 
effects of poison administered by herself. The magis- 
trates have remanded the case for a week. 

A sad accident happened on the Bristol and Exeter 
Railway on Monday. Richard Bryant, in the em- 
ploy of the telegraph company, was e in 
repairing the wires between ington 
and the Tiverton- stations. He stepped between 
the rails to get.a tool just as an engine was passing, 
and was struck in the back and knocked into an 
adjoining field. A leg and an arm were broken, and 
— — Kr other injuries. His life is de- 

of. a 

Another accident happened on Christmas Day, on 
one of the Welsh lines, presenting nearly the 
elements which caused the disastrous catastrophe at 
Abergele. Thirteen coal-laden trucks appear to have 
been left on a siding, without sufficient break-power 
2 inolin of 7 a Suck entation’ os that —— 
an e of one in forty en on 
of the line. The consequence 45 — come 
acquired a considerable momentum, the wagons 
began moving, and continued with increased velocity 
an unattended journey of seven or eight miles. 
Perceiving that something was wrong, one of the 
officers at a station the carriages were approaching 
had the presence of mind to direct the runaways 
into a shed, through which they dashed, 
destroying considerable property, but no doubt 


- gaving many lives. 

On Wednesday an old man was crushed by a train 
on the Metropolitan Extension Railway in attempting 
to get from one station to another by walking through 


thus brought together, and inter- 
changed. At the close of the m ting, motion 
for a further conference, to be held shortly, was 
unanimously agreed to. Mr. 1 Pratt ocou- 

the chair. Messrs, Ernest Noel, J. W. Probyn, 

ilton Hoare, Hon. Roden Noel, Edward Hall, 
the Rev. H. Solly, the Rev. J. Dare, T. Paterson, 
W. B. Hodgson, LL. D., J. Heselton, and other friends 
of the society, were present. 

Tun Dsrrus or THE Oczan.—Dr. Wyville 
Thomson, of Belfast, and Dr. Carpenter, were recently 
engaged officially exploring in the North Sea, and 
recently the former gentleman gave the result of the 
important investigation before a scientific audience. 
The cruise was made in H.M.S. Lightning. Some 
most material disooveries had been made. Animal life 
was found to exist in abundance at the bottom of thesea 
below water a vertical mile in depth —re the 

ressure of a ton to the square inch —and not only s0, 

ut the animals were much better developed arid of a 
higher species than those found in some shallow 
spots. Perhaps the most interesting part of the dis- 
covery was that in relation to the ooze in the bed of 
the ocean, which was found to be composed of 
materials precisely similar to those found in chalk 
strata; and the learned professor gave it as his 
opinion that the process of chalk formation was still 
going on. The temperature of the lower water was 
found to vary considerably, in some places being as 
low as 24 or 25 degrees Fahrenheit, and in others 
as high as 48 Fahrenheit, while the temperature at 
the bottom in no way affected the surface. He also 
stated that it had discovered that the Gulf 
Stream not only affected the surface, but penetrated 
to the bottom of the ocean, and very considerably 
increased the heat.— Belfast News Letter. 


Tun Batiot.—A correspondent of the Times, 


in the borough have 
offence of olin for the Liberal instead of the Con- 
servative candidate at the resent election. I am—as 
a sincere member of the Church of England—truly 
8 to say that clergymen of that Church have 

among the foremost in thus taking v ce. 
I do not desire to use stro in of 


emselves despicable and hateful to those whom it 
is their duty to conciliate and win. One elector, a 
butcher, a most ble man, and heretofore, if 
not now, church of his 
in consequence of his vote to the amount of 20/. 
a-week. Others, to my knowledge, ory been simi- 


Tun Queen's Incomz.—So much nonsense is con- 


been derived in the United and in Great Britain 

NN 
coun we 

favourable — of the ad 4 eid in 

our opinion would accrue by the establishment of a 

penny oceanic postage between the United States and 
nited m. 

ITI 

mu wi ment u su 

and be assured oun cals te tan : 

own Government the prop of en 

arrangements requisite for gi 


i, and pes 


4 secured to | 
e have the honour to be, sir, your faithfal and 
obedient servants. 
The ‘memorial was s 


heffield, Lancashire, 
Sussex, Stoke, Warrington, 
Bradford, Halifax, Knaresborough, 
woastle-on- 
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struggling violently for at 
the wretched woman’s life 
The Governor of Taunton Gaol 
communication to the effect 
Robert Sweet — convicted wi 
murder of a navvy at Wells —is respi 
her Majesty’s pleasure. Sweet received 


: 


. 


* 
§ 


1 


cuted by Caloraft on M ext within the 
the Garisford-strest tunnel. A child thet yas with stantly talked, and such erroneous notions are held | of the P 


him had a narrow escape. 


— —-— 


The section of the Metropolitan District Railway 
Extension between Gloucester-road and Westminster- 


after her Majesty’s 


n Queen's income, that it can hardly be 
consid gation to put the pre- 
By an Act passed soon 
on, in which the Queen 
waives her right to and interest in certain hereditary 


a work of su 
cise facts before the public. 


A young Cincinnati dentist having been introduced 
to a fashionable Meg 1 opened 
versation by saying, “Miss ——, 


bridge (about a fifth of the entire circuit) was opened 
for traffic on Thursday. For the present, trains are 
to run at intervals of ten minutes. 


charges, duties, revenues, which her 
og — ak might have clai the civil list, 


con- 
— sider that we are not entirely unacquainted. I had. 
IIa, her income, is fixed at 286,000“. per annum. 
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the fragments, which thus let loose 
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; Literature. 


THE UNITY AND CONTINUITY OF 
SORIPTURE.* | 


“Tf one could be pee A that the English | q 
Testament were made perfectly accurate, one 
* mig “reek be perfectly content never to open a 


a We again.” So wrote Mr. 
Id a short time ago in a con- 
— which pot how necessary it is for 
the calm, critical mind now and again to refresh 
itself by contact with a common spiritual con- 
sciousness—a common belief—upon which, in 
seasons of peculiar difficulty, it ma fall back. 
Mr. Arnold’s words are typical of the divided, 
nay, almost despairing, temper that permeates 
ultured Christendom at the 1 moment. 
It hankers after repose in an external unity, 
and is yet continually asserting an austere 
7 tellectual individualism which fortifies itself 
y textual criticism and analysis of separate 
ae in which, however, it confesses that it 
no real satisfaction. Thisdividedness drives 
keen, over-sensitive minds, like J. H. New- 
man, to seek rest under the shelter of abso- 
lute authority ; others, like Renan, it presses 
on hard till they fall over the edge of the 
esilons footing of criticism into the black 
byss of flat atheism. Nothing, indeed, is 
more remarkable than this, that those who 
have most signally contributed to unsettling all 
— — religious foundations have been careful 
2. open their lines of retreat upon the 
while, however, they have largely 
ignored that common Christian consciousness 
it as it has spontaneously grown ues | 
rtain forms of facts may be presumed. to 
. some correspondent reality in 
And in this lies the peculiar danger of F siodbra 
rationalistic criticism ; for it most unwarrant- 
nl confuses two separate spheres in the most 
dious way. In disturbing the circle of. 


on Ww ich The religions life reste, it 


4 to reduce Christianity to a hamani- 


tarian philosophy, offering instead of these 
facts the terest ideas, sentiments, aid make- 
believes, w pod in their last practical issue must | i 
80 sap away and weaken the idea of union atid 
common effort as to make a church or con 
pice. in the strict sense, impossible. Men 
e Newman largely neutralise their own in- 
fluence through their tender, wistful, waver- 
ing reserves and continual unsettling accesses 
doubt; others, like Strauss and Renan, are 
defeated by their ill-disguised materialism ; | 
W whe influence see mens eeply and leave 
stings in mind and heart are the 
Hoalds and Colensos who => waver, and 
who, while they break the vessel, assert the 
presence of u spiritual odour lingering about 
air is 
too impalpable for the ordinary half. blunted 
sense of mankind. To the theologian—who 
— in virtue of his very office, escape from 
era e critical orp em. yall ig only 
which he can relieve hims 
ni which hima inevitably overtake him i if + 
1 1 attractions. 

Mr. Weatcott’s History of 
tho. melts N Bible 2 suggest such thoughts 
ag these is surely significant. Mr. Westcott 
did good service to the Christian Church by his 
History of the Canon. He is one of the most 
liberal and cultured thinkers in the Church of 

— = sound withal, and, we may say, is 
to with respect by all parties. Nor 

does we limit himself to the barren track of 
esiastical study. His eyes are open to 
mental phenomena on many sides. He bag 
died Comtism, and has written some excellent | , 
ge about it, showing wherein it is defective, | veri 
» having been compelled 
ity, it holds in solution 


are human and lasting; 
— thie aubject have no doubt had thole 
‘ * with Comte’sg followers in this 


Yet what could a Comtist say of this 

g confession, indicating as it does a 
man ee culture and critical determina- 
tions have combined to almost blind him to the 
true meaning and import of that peculiar some- 


thing which, if 4 geridine Christian 


Church can be said to exist, it certainly cannot 
be 14 to have vigour or purchase on the 
wor 


“One question in es with the Authorised 
Version I have purposely u It seemed useless 
to discuss its revision. ben —— of the original texts 

recede the revision of the — and the 


* A General View of of the History of the English 
Macmillan 


mn By Bnooxx F. Westcott, B. D. 


The Continuity of Scripture.. 
1 oon, Vice Chancellor I Lend 


B ILLIAX * 
Laaber 


| I. ** 
rn 0 


and shed fresh light u 


time for this, 
fully come.’ 


of great and pressing ld oP else dr to the Chris- 


tian church! in —— or else Criticism i in the 

person of Mr. Westcott at once es the 

viet it anticipates, and looks to the wrong 
uarter for cure. 


Mr. Yt ee be x pet — face of the 
history of the ible, and the very pecu- 
tar foot which has due place and vantage 
accorded to it in his text, that this Version of o 
is the gradual growth of s kindof onion 
Christian consciousness, always q more 
ts rose above horizon, 
it. And is this spirit 


now dead? or has it so declined that no 
need at the present moment * ex from it 


Has criticism summoned u antic diffi- 
— t it 1 away, 


and more as new 


culties and contradictions 
afraid to vst and récognise them till 

may here hance confute and stultify itself with 
the advent of fresh facts? Has it now no power 
to assimilaté the sap that may lie in the dry 
roots which history and criticism are constant 
upturning in distant fields P 


Another t thinker who did much to bring 
the light of resedrch to bear upon the text of 
the Scriptures—to educe its hidden beauties | of 
and relations, and bring out fresh and delicate 
contrasts of tint and colour—was of the same 
opinion as Mr, Westcott with respect to the 
fact, thoygh it seems to us he entertained much 
clearer opintons and had a much/“livelier belief | d 
in the continual nee of the Spirit of God 
in the true C Church on earth. Bunsen 
would certainly have been less misunderstood 
had his interpreters and professed followers | gn 
always shown themselves fully alive to what is 


y, it is sim * this, that the true Church 
does not consist in the schools or in the priest- 
hood, but in the quickened spiritual percep- 
tions of the common Christian community, and 
that Biblical criticism can only relieve itself 
from its purely scientific character and cease to 
pursue its own distinct and special and narrow 
course when, coming into harmony with the 
ry sens or congregation of ee souls, 
their disinterestedly se ms bo range: of facts in 
t place aro central fact of 
a ist’s — Menge ah Bn LL 
ject frealy in face of the congregation = 
spinal community, by its aid and for sts b 
this spirit—whatever may be said of ade 
dogmas—Bunsen wrote his Bibel-Werk and 
. tiently compiled his Liturgies, and certainly it 
sufficient to définitively mark him off from 
wirr of those who profess to build on his foun- 
datio iy pas His idea of the spiritual communit 
gives nly nexus possible between the cri- 
tical spirit end the religious "life, else mutuall 
exclusive and irreoonei leable ; and he thus justi- 
fies in his criticism the fact which his bi apher 
so clearly enounces in his own words that till 
he saw Christ as the centre of all history, he 
had failed to find a trae standpoint from which 
to contemplate heathen history or indeed any 
of the facts of the universe. 

Now Mr. Westcott’s worde—almost uncon- 
scious as they are—seem to us to hint at, if not 
to me the s er <a which AN 
properly irit in ays rests, when 
it is forced to ake ite i place between the exact- 


demands of — on the one hand, and 
en on the oe The last thing that 
ile ye Be Ah Kür assert the right of a 
and hence there comes 
over many ty & Lug e Pe almost helpless, des 
paps energy. How eloquently 


Westoott records the strange passages and sad 
—— of circumstance out of which our ver- 
Under his hand the becomes a 
def cin, Take this, for instance, of 
tke a opehinig OF Elizabeth's reign :-— 

| time fell in with the 


Seat pen 


hath L band me hither.’ And 
8 1 5 i ag of Time, who 


Blink aha dativored to the 2 


with h both her nh ad soe 
F139. breast with pond 
Old facts by a touch receive fresh life, and a 
little bit of humour is not passed over lightly, 
as witness p. 56. And yet to Mr. Westcott's 
eye a dusty ow rises up out of the — 
noisy stir and clash of opinions, and sadly over- 
casts all the future. How aoe the tone 


the . and so laid it 
4 thanks to the’ city therefor.” 


4 bey phe which Bom Alfed wore 
* 


N. g New Testament has not yet 
Either the 3 of the Authorised Version is 


really the leading idea of his system. Stated | 
-| shor 


J | historical 


. 
‘ 
iff ; 
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888 
118 
Tegel 


, too, we find what is in our opinion 
ey to the uni * 5 uity of the 
v. who ily learned 
im from 
thus indicates it in his Jewish Church — 
* Aer 


allegories or A gus of the New has been p to pe 
excess tha students turn away — this side 

of the history in ut there is a continuity of 
character career of the chosen 
eople which cannot be and on this, the true 

er agate: of ‘ types "—w is, in fact, only the 

& e ee eee 


— of gravitation 


the greatest of all evente—whi under any p 
must furnish the main interest of the history 
— Hatherley and Mr. Blunt agree nag ll 
— a threefold unity in ture —an his- 
a moral, and a spiritual unity. Only the 
ae of these can crit criticism, as erica, 5 ber 
east affect. It can o y a 11 * 9 
through first doing o 0 spiritual 
consciousness of ing beam andj joining 
with it, as Bunsen has sai the spiri 
sense of mankind has, through so many cen- 
turies, found in these books a unity and conti- 
nuity, is proof sufficient that some essential 
spiritual basis underlies them like an articulated 
rege 11 — part with = 
pir riya a ig as much 


iad Seen ta 3 5 


ded criticism which essential 
— tries to reserve a certain „ 8 5 
ground into which it canretire. Lord Hather 
work, it is true, would most likely meet with 
short quarter from the destructive — It is 
NN because of this that the guthor is so 
careful in his e gh a the o 1* 


Jof his work is merely ne igs 1 it 


reality far more than a N caus 
and critical basis, inasmuch 4s 1 

out and of ts down in clearer order the — 

facts, out of which, as out of living roots, this great 

2 se fact of a common itual con- 

wn, and on w it reste, 

Raine ok er nin 


— emerged in the oourse nf. history 


i elf ae a 11 idea 
in osing paragraphs, of w we must give 
the ry ah 2 


there be one characteristic of the Bible ons 
it = be most brief * E evel a 
intended to affect the lives and 
this: that it is historically, not we 
didactio. It does not merely E 

to be and leave them there, bu 
for what purpose they were created; it tells them also 
historically that a = Lanelal fallen from that 
condition ; it tells them historically that they could only 


ing of their essence, One only 
found in God Himself; ; gy also, that 
ved 


such a Saviour ae ap 


l in — Tarher Ear 


15 the triumphant 
their abode in heaven.” 
Both these books are of great 
several points relating to texts and to earlier 
versions, Mr. Blunt supplements Mr. Westcott ; 
while Lord Hatherley s work, although it pro- 
fesses to be merely devotional, has brought 
together, and by the most judicious arrange- 
ment presents in little compass, the sali 
— at which the Old and New Tes 
takeably meet and interpret each other 
No more 9 Christian manual than 
Lord Hatherley's has yet been published in 
England, or one better fitted to neutralise the 
agitation and perplexity inevitable from the 
false 3 Biblical eritioism has recently 


assumed. many it will prove # true 
Aid to Faith . 
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JOHN TAMER AUDUBON? 


How well do we recollect the first time that 
we saw Audubon’s marvellous work, The 
„Birds of North America 1 As we turned over 
its pages time and all external circumatances 


were forgotten. Hour after hour passed away, 
persons came went,—but still we — 
with those gigantic folios before us, as 
thoroughly en as if Titania and all her 


fairies had exercised their powers up 
That was many years ago, but | the memories 


the book, and of the man who made it, have dra 


since been to us amongst the pleasantest recol- 
lections of life. And, therefore, when this 
“Life and Adventures” came into our 

we seized it with a more than ordinary avidity, 


and devoured it much as in youth we 
devoured the great picture 
Most persons who ance to take up thi 


life of one of the most remarkable of men 

‘we fancy, do as we did, not put it down until 
they have finished it. Asa record of nal 
struggles against almost insuperable ditheultios 
as an exhibition of character, and as a book of 
adventure, it has few equals, All that one 
wishes is that it were about double the h 


that it is. Mr. Buchanan tells us that of the 
materials confided to his care only about one- 


fifth is found in this work. No doubt the editor 


has done his work to the best of his ability, but 
this is not the only instande where 


Buchanan’s ju 
is not necessarily a good biographer, and 

Buchanan is not merely not 8 he is an 
extremely careless and uns biographer. 
Happily, nearly all the contents of this work 
were written by Audubon himself; but the 
editor’s joinery-work is sometimes of the very 
worst description. However, if Mr. Buchanan 
had not done what he has done, perhaps we 
should not have had any book at all, and 80 we 
thank him, and will say, in customary 0, 
that the publio are indebted to him. But the 


Life of Audubon has yet to be written, — this is 
merely a collection of some of the best frag- 
ments of the life. 


Audubon was the child of French ts of 
some rank, and was born in Louisidas ia 15. 
We cannot tell more than this, for Mr. Buchanan 
has dpparently a supreme contempt for dates, 
r in two or three instances, we have 
not the slightest notion of Audubon’s age at any 
period of the adventures which are recorded in 
this book. He may have been thirty, forty, or 
fifty, for anything that we know, as we read, 
only in the last chapter we have an indication 
that in’1843 he had reached nearly his seventieth 
year; but what was the exact year in which he 


was born, or what was his age when he died, or 8 


his age at any period, we have found it impos- 
sible to discover. He seems to have taken to 
natural history from a child, and all the rigid 
education which his father gave him to fit him 
for the public service of the French Empire 
utterly failed of its purpose. He was a child 
“of nature.” When young he was put i- 
ness, but gave it up. Two or three times sub- 
sequently in his life he engaged in business 
transactions with a view to make a living, 
but only succeeded in losing money, which, 
although he was left with a moderate fortune, 
he did so well, that at last he was left with no- 
thing. This was after his marriage with his 
admir¢ble English wife, Luc ewell, who 
survives him still, and for whose benefit this 
biography is published: \ 
Audubon was a remarkable man in personal 
appearance as well as in natural ability and ac- 
yar an all 8 his life. The portraits 
that are prefixed to this work give you the im- 
pression of a resolute, eager, enterprising cha- 
racter. His figure was tall and handsome, his 
manner charming, his face full of expression, 


ent has mea i good pot 


tion, All this while 1 was es fair 


and a gin 
2 5 


ree Se 


A I not have kept to 
At this time Audubon was sketching birds in 
when he wasin b 


t, „and en 

i ‘erage, i 1810, 

8 4 ville, Alexander 
grea ist, called 


Vill t Scottish 

upgn him to ask him to subscribe to his work. 

bon had, up to that time, neverheatd of him. 
e did not subscribe, but showed: him his own 
igs, which so surprised Wilson, he 
told him he had not the most distant idea that’ 
any other individual than himself had been en- 

in forming such a coliection, Audubon 

t the Scotchman some of his drawings, pro- 
cured him many new birds, took him to hunt, 
and shoot, entertained him, and was rewarded 


of 


by seeing in Wilson’s work, when it was pub- 
lished, this characteristic notice :— 


“T bade adieu to Louisville, to which place I had 

four letters of recommendation, and was t to ex- 

much of ing there; but neither feceived 

me act of civility those to whom I was recom- 
mended, gne subscriber, nor one new bird, 

the woods repea 


ited all the characters likel bscribe. Science or 
nenne 


re has not one | 
Poor Wilson! Disappointment, jealousy, and 
penugy, soured him even to untruthfulness and 
ingratitude. Audubon repays * in his own 
works, by the warmest encomium of his claims 


ata attempt at busi 

piling in ev } usiness, and 
having Pe Te ot of all hte 
money, Audubon began to make pai 

ession. He kept his wife and 

time on portrait 8 

birds. ite Lie, ot N period oe 
ir is life at iod was a 8i 
one. Now he was i N hunting; then 
he started on an expedition to paint, e 
portraits, executed on the 
—anything that was useful. In the course 
his wanderings, he went to Philadelphia, when 
he was introduced to ce Napoleon of Ca- 
nino, who, after seeing his drawings, ad 


him to go to Europe and allen tp 


po m. He 
the | b t boo 51 d. 
| as fon en hes could came fo Fug gland. This 


was in 1826. He was well received and me 
ospitably entertained in Liv „Where the 
E Mr Boss. Tele others, 
ve him great encouragement. Lord Stanley 
the presént Earl of Derby) spent five hours in 
looking through his drawings. Then ho went 
to Edinburgh, where he met Jamieson, 12 ine, 
nn ir Walter Scott, Jeffrey 
y Smith, and all the brilliant porioty 0 
| ried of Scottish literary life 
ere he was feted every one. It was now 
ecided that he should ang out his works in 
parts, the whole to b. pu ished in eight years, 
and the total price to be a hundred and ach 
guinsas. But how was the expense to be met 
and how was he to live while if was being pub- 
lished? Audubon, happily, nove anticipated 
future sorrows or difficulties, or h might hare 
2 appalled at the prospect befo g 
exhibited the original drawings of his birds, an 
made some hu or two pounds, and th 
inted and made more money; but what was 
is real en ee is now only, for 


the first time, » known. He came 
London, an cor amd Ay "Thoda 
Lawrence. Lawrence Called upon him, and thi 


is what afterwards took place :— 


that brilliant fi 2 


0 


of them, 
t was nine in the 


g, Saad corning of Gtr e, bat aaked 


; 7 22 them. 1 
his eyes as beautiful as the most beautiful girl's, | m 4 2 
and his locks—of which he was 60 proud—fow- | mentioned the price of serge! me ont, Peres the 
ing about his shoulders in wen ringlets which | very day if I would remain at home. T , 
any youn lady might envy. his is his sketch | and he left me very y relieved. ots he did 
of himself when he was young; we cannot say. | hours he sao ye lt erect: 
how young, but probably somewhere between erie * t in a Trap, for 


seventeen and twenty-one. He was now living, 
his own master, at Mill Grove, one of his father's 
estates :— ; : 


J had no vices; but was thoughtless, 
fond of shooting, fishing, and ridwig, and had a passion 
for raising all sorts of fowls, whith sources of interest 
and amusement fully occupied my time, It was one of 
- my fancies to be ridiculously fond of dress, to bunt in 

black satin breeches, wear pumps when shooting, and 
: — in the finest ruffled shirts I could obtain from 

rance.“ i 


He adds :— 


“J ate no butcher's meat, lived chiefly om fruits, 
vegetables, and fish, and never drank a glass of spirits or 
wine until my wedding-day. To this/I attribute my 
continued good health, endurance, and un iron constitu: 


* 


* The Life and Adventures of John James Audubon, 
the Naturalist. Edited, from 


aterials supplied by his 
Widow, by Robert BUCHANAN, Sampson tot, Boo, 
and Marston, 1 | 


nsive, loving, 


0 hased the Otter Caught i 
whith hegave me twenty pounds ster 4 sso 
: aro of Common Rabbits’ for fi . 
I 1 to the carriage which stood at the 
ey 


number of 
three instead of two, each one of 
picture at seven, ten, and thirty-five 1 respec- 
vie & and, as before, the party a 


n 
to in a splendid carriage with liveried footmen. 
1 fonged to — their names, but as Sir Thomas 
was silent respecting them, I imitated his reticence in 
restraining my curiosity, and remained in mute astonish- 
ment.“ 
Audubon afterwards adds, — 
“ Without the sale of these pictures I was a bankrupt 
before my work was scarcely begun, and in two days 


hee aes vo gen all my hopes of 


E l , Tae et os 


ons person in ten thousand is not likely 


t, for boots, livin 6 


attitude to each and to oursely 


4 
Ft 


8 
4 


5 


3 


1 


25 


. 


Hs has put the man 
as a piece of ordinary book dru 
» that he has done. He 


they are books that 


sce. Nor does he, we think, do full 
the man Audubon. He says that 
selfishness, and flightinegs are palpa 
page of the diary. H 


he 1 Con oe onal 
‘that we have ever — 


GRANT DUFF ON vor 
POLITIOS.* 


Mr. Grant Duff, in becomi 
as well aa the representative 
and in selecting for his topic 
familiar subject of foreign a, 
ed a most valuable and importa 


sages ef in Coen a8 
men who are shaping 
of the forces that are a wor 


probable course of events even in | 
future. Hence, when they are 


t catastrophe,—a dynastic 
oillision — — 
i power, or a war in which 
or less directl 


revolu 
that ot 
we are more 
interested — an 
rebellion, a Se ig-Holstein difficulty, « 
battle of Sadowa, a Cretan 2 


Spanish revolution then are 
prejudice, — 2 ver 
frequently led to adopt 
in ot to Gnd how 
on 


trust to the r ntations 
most 
h 


correspondent, writing probably 


I the 
the 


ightest examination. Of the disastrous conse- 
quences of this ignorance, and of the spirit of 
insular self-conceit to which it may be ly 
traced, we have evidence sufficient of late years. 
e 
wo ro ve saved us from 

furore Phish — on the Crit w 
the multitude of evils which it en 
in the wieked waste of the national b : 
treasure, and indirectly in the revival 
war-spirit, the estab nt 
régime, with all its demoralising results, and 
arrest of the cause of progress and economy. 


r. and. 


5 y. By Moumrervarr I. 
bort. Minh Leeni E 


of some newspaper 
under im . 
0 the 


ment of the Palmerston . 
ulta, and the 


oe a arveier_ 


} 


* 


utterances are dis 
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R NONCONFORMIST. 


ꝓ— 


a 


that if the pr 

United. States had been more clearly and intelli- 
gently judged, and the resources of the Govern- 
ment more fairly estimated, the middle class, 
at all events, would never have given so much 
sympathy to the South, and we might have been 
saved from that irritation of feeling which has 
wrought‘ no little mischief, and which might 
easily have led to a war as wicked, as destruc- 
tive, as suicidal, and as fatal to the best hopes 
of the friends of freedom and humanity as the 
world has ever seen. More knowledge on all 


ints of foreign policy we feel to be an im- 
tive necessi — ‘electoral bodies, and 
. Grant Duff our thanks for seekin 


thus . his own 3 an 

through them the country at . pressure 
of electiongering work, — 4 prevented the 
delivery gf these addresses, for though, happily, 
the electors of Elgin did not need much instruc- 
tion on domestic questions —for the staunch 
Protestants of the North did not. need to be 
convinced ‘that: their Protestantism has an 
inherent strength independent of Parliamentary 
enactments and national endowments—yet it 
was i ible amid the excitement of the 
recent struggle to secure an opportunity for 
the discussion of the important topics here 
tréated. We have no doubt, however, that 
Mr. Grant Duffs own friends will be pleased 
to have his views put before them in this 
permanent form, and we are sure that every 
one who desires really to understand the 
polities of the world, and the tendency of the 
various movements going on among the nations, 
will feel that he owes very much to the very 
honest and competent Ku who here under- 

in 


takes to supply him with information necessary 
to the formation of an iatelligedt Pada went. 


Mr. Grant Duff has long been felt to be one 
of the most promising among our Liberal poli- 
ticians, not without some faults that m his 
talents, but still a man of real power, of great 
independence, and of broad views, who must 
take a leading position in his party. This book 
sustains the most favourable opinion that has 


been formed of his abilities, while there are 


few, if any, of the faulte which we have some- 
times found in his Parliamentary speeches. 
Though there is great fulness of information, 
there is not that assumption of superior wisdom 
which often annoys even these who with 
him: There is that “light” by which all his 
istingui and with it is 
combined moré. of “ sweetness” we are 
accustomed to find in them. His style is often 
sharp and ‘incisive, but there is in it — 
that can irritate the most sensitive, and thoug 

his judgment is expressed with great distinct- 
ness when questions of principle are concerned, 
or where there are sufficient materials on which 


o base any forecasting of the future, yet there 


is nothing of the oracular; while on many sub- 
jecte he speaks with considerable diffidence, 
and, content with stating facts, leaves his 
readers to draw their own inferences. Instead 
of an like self. assertion, he is always 
5 * the ae on whose 
statements he rests, „in fact, generall 
uotes their words eather 4 

t what pleases us most in the book is the 
cosmopolitan spirit in which it was written, the 


absence of those petty international jealousies, 


the evil consequences of which may be traced in 


every page of history, the readiness with which 


signs of are welcomed wherever found. 
With a mind remarkably free from prejudice, he 
forms an accurate and sound 
political situation in general, exhibiting both 
in the results he reaches and the reasonings by 
which they are sustained a judicial pone of 


mind and a general ity for a 
ä — and — wy Abas to his | Sandison, 
eoun . a * 12882 


ing at the e of special m 
ot ths n wed find that Mr. think 
France must depend mainly on the temper of 


question of war between 


the French people. Prussia, he holds with 
M. Guizot, te an ambitious Power, not a revolu- 
} Power. It has its own aims, but those 


aims do not include a disturbance of the existing’ 


order of thingsin Europe. If France will suffer 
it to do its own work, to expand within its ow 
limits; to oonsolidate the unity of Germany, that 
is the utmost it desires. With it German unity 
is the end, not the means to prepare for ag- 
gression on 1 tem neighbours. “It is not 
* dominated by. those indefinite longings and 
“passions which’ hurl*a people out of its 
K = 1 — = it like a — 
* throug e world, destroying everythi 
“which stands in its way. Thee ‘don of 
“Prussia is an ambition bounded by 
limits Germany.” Unfortunately, 
t of France is so diametrically o 
it finds it hard to understand the 


such a temper in another people. Fond of 


of the 


than employ his own. | “4 


estimate of the | = 


in by ha and AX. beforehand wi 
i the 


‘ambition of 
44 


— 


glory and territorial power, looking to external 

wth rather than to internal consolidation, it 
ancies that other nations must be actuated by 
the same motives, and finds in the presence of 
a powerful Germany on its frontier a constant 
source of irritation and menace of danger. To 
this feeling some of its most popular writers, 
among whom Prevost-Paradol is conspicuous, 
ually ministering, addi tual 


are contin ding perpe 

fuel to a fire which already burns too fiercely. 
Our author's condemnation of this brilliant 
essayist is not more severe than just. The 
„last chapter of his recent work, ‘La France 
22 ouvelle,” is a compendium of everything 
“ that a wise should not think about 
in foreign politics. It would be difficult to point 
to any piece of writing more calculated to do 
„ mischief by irritating the self-love of a proud 
“and susceptible people. If we are to choose 
“between the foreign’policy of this quasi- 
Liberal manifesto and the foreign policy of 
“the Imperial Government, we cannot have a 
“moment's hesitation in thanking heaven that 
„the grip of a power which has hitherto proved 
“irresistible is at the throat of all those who 
“sit at the feet of M. Thiers.” Here is the 
realdanger. It can hardly be thought that the 
Emperor wishes war, but writers and politicians 
of the guasi-Liberal school, in combination with 
military men thirsting for activity and distino- 
tion, may force it on, and what the ambition, 
“not of Prussia, but of Germany, might 
“become, if forced to defend itself against 
France, is a a which it would not be easy 
to determine. e difficulties which the false 
and selfish policy of Napoleon has East for 
himself in another direction are well set forth in 
a pithy and pregnant sentence relative to the 
Pope’s proposal of an Ccumenical Council 
“ Are the French troops rose going to be used 
“to make possible an assembly which will be 
; 33 together for the express purpose of 


“the rar of 1789 in particular? If so, 
“the humour of the spectacle will transcend 
“anything that Europe has yet seen.” ; 

Those who wish to understand the relations 
between Turkey and her semi-dependent Euro- 
pean provinces, to know something of the 
various questions that are continually cropping 
uprelative to iaand Roumaniaand Greece, 
and to perceive how difficult it is to arrive at a 
satisfactory solution of any of them, cannot do 
better than read Mr. Grant Duff’s condensed 
but comprehensive statement of the points at 
2 * is all the * valuable from the 
absence of any strong i towards an 
of the parties 4b in the strife that 7 
continually being waged in relation to the 
Ottoman power. He points out very distinctl 
the difference between the feelings of the Bul- 
garians and those of the other Christian pro- 
vinces towards the Porte, and quotes from an 
able writerin the Pall Mall Gazette, indicating 
how much the growing loyalty of the former, 
who ‘fully compreh that wreck of the 
Empire would simply throw them “headlong 
“into the gulf of ari „ may affect the 
future of the Ottoman power in Europe. With 
ual discrimination and truthfulness does he 
of the Christian popula- 
tions in Asiatic key, already exposed in 
some quarters to ution and violence 
from the . who do not share the tolerant 
spirit of the Government, if the Turks should be 
expelled from Europe. 

The most bitter enemies of Turkish domination in 


point out the 


o befor our domestic 
hristians.” The same feeling per- 


But before the idea can. be realised of transferring 
the seat of Turkish dominion to the Asiatic side of the 
Bosphorus, there is peril of scenes of bloodshed taking 
place, such as the world has rely witnessed. Nor 
would this peril be confined to the European side, but 
when religious and national enmities are inflamed to the 
utmost, combined with the passion for vengeance, it 
might fall alike on the Christian races interspersed in 
Asia Minor. The sound of the human voice can be 
heard from the opposite shores of the Bosphorus, and 
the across the narrow strait need only occupy 
a few minutes. Numbers of Christians, — 
Europeans, are also settled along the eastern shore, an 

their position would become serious were the two 
shores to be placed under different rule. Or how far 
inland, or . in Asia, could be drawn a separate 


‘The position held by Mr. ¢ 


new Government gives a peculi 


B's 


’ fv — 


ing modern civilisation in 3 and 
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hostile to this country? Is it nok possible ¢bah there 


may come a time when we shall un 
in and stren 
day must pass before Bokhara | 
for any Christian ruler; and if Russia can trouble us, 


help thinking that the day may come when we ma 
hear of co-operative. poliey in 5 0 
ve heard already of a co-operative policy at Pekin. 

“After all, what is this B i i 


Nicholas, dying slowly before our eyes ? 
The most impossible things * themselves with 
us with an incredible rapidity. Changes which, by 
their importance, are equi t to revolutions, are 
accomplished without being perceived in Europe.’ These 
r 
spoken. To go on ing about the Russia of the 
future as if she were the Ruse which we have hitherto 
known, is t lose our labour. The giant, who lay 
pinioned till 1861, is beginning to awake; and what he 
may do when he is thoroughly awake, who Will venture 
to prop P All I can say is, it will be very odd if he 
does what a Court, influenced more by German 
than by Russian tredition, has been doing for more than 
fifty years. The Russia of to-day is the region of the 
unexpected, and anything may happen at any moment. 


These rr I might urge, 
not with a view of ‘speaking peace when there is no 
peace, but of discouraging an 
words in this grave ; but let the.worst come to 
the worst, what has happened oould not have been pre- 
vented ; and for the future we have only to trust, so far 
as I can bee, to those measures whicli I have suggested. 

is is e! tically one of. the ‘instances in which cure 
is better than prevention. If we follow the much- 
eneered-at policy ‘of ‘masterly inaction,’ I do not 
believe that we shall ever have our internal difficul- 
ties much increased by the neighbourhood of Russia; 
still lees do I 1 =e al * 8 to — 7 a2 
Russian invader; and if we have, very p con- 
— Toi should 7 com fort. “There ae 
graves en it was truly said a quarter of a cen 

Von tes Tatas and in the Punjaub for any number of 

ians whom Nicholas can bring into the field,’ but 

behind the Indus and the Punjaub we have line after 
line of increasingly defensible territory, and behind all 
the sea, which is, after all, the true basis of our strength 
in those far-off countries.” 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Irish Church and the Liberal Policy. Speeches 
by the Rev. JoHN Concrevg, Rector of Tooting 
Graveney. (Simpkin and Oo., W. Ridgway, &.). 
Mr. Congreve’s name is honourably associated with the 
triumph of Liberal principles at the late Parliamentary 
election. He is one of the foremost of a band of English 
clergymen who in the hour of crisis have stood forward to 
protect the honour and purity of their Church against the 
folly and blindness of the bishops and the majority of the 
clergy. The battleof the Irish Church has yet to befought 
in many constituencies, especially in those where the 
influence of the clergyman and the squire are combined 
for the defence of Church and Queen,” and there can 
be little doubt that all the ground which can be gained 
by Liberationists during the next few yéars in 
fighting this battle will by so. much lessen the distance, 
between them and the realisation of their hopes in re- 
ference to the whole question of establishments. Mr. 
Congreve is well qualified to educate his brethren in this 
matter, and we cannot suggest a better method by which 
to approach Churchmen, whether clerical or lay, who 
are open to conviction, than by presenting them with 
this pamphlet. Particularly serviceable, coming from 
the pen of a clergyman, is the distinction drawn between 
the dissolution of the union between Church and State 
and the abandonment of perso ligion by our rulers 


and statesmen. Referring to Mr. Disraeli's sophistical 
Lord address, he says :— N 


“Tf Mr. Disraeli means to say that rulers should 


ing | be impressed with the responsibility which religion 


imposes in the exercise of power and authority, that 
they should be controlled aud guided by religious 
principles, all of us would agree with him. But if he 
means, as he perhaps wishes his unreflecting followers | 
to understand him to mean, that the union of Church 
and State and religion are the same thing, and that if 
you sever this tie then our rulers and statesmen are 
sure to feel themselves free from the nsibility gnd 
control of religion—then the Prime Minister writes 
nonsense; and he would have done well to remember 
that there was a time when the English nation was 
ruled by men of deep religious feeling—when the 
character of the Government was not lowered, but 
exalted—when society was not degraded, but raised and 
purified—and the name of England was loved and re- 
spected abroad ; and that that was a time when the tio 
between Church and State was severed, and the 
champions, if not the founders, of that religious body 
who call themselves ‘ Independents,’ were in power 
and the rulers were the Puritan Oliver Cromwell an 

his immortal secretary, John Milton. Against any in- 
sinuation that religion is so necessarily involved in, 


rand connected with, the union of Church and State, 


that if the union be destroyed religion will fall, it be- 
comes every Christian minister loudl to.protest. The 
two things are istinct; and it is not quite 


totally distinct 
| eandid in Mr. Disraeli to have mixed up the one with 
| the other as he has done,” | 8 


1 


rash or excited acts and 


— and Twmoveable Things. 
_ preached in City-road Chapel, Bristol, at the Autumnal 


Vas strong, but the brig 
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A Sermon 


Session of the Baptist Union, October 15, 1868. By the 
Rev. W. P. Rosevear. (Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster- 
row, London.) We wish to call attention to the sermon 
whose title stands at the head of this notice. It isa 
capital sermon, possessing both religious and literary 
merit in a high degree. It would be remarkable for 
the vein of poetical illustration which rans through it, 
but it is still more remarkable for the spirit of deep 
piety by which it is animated. It is a sermon for the 
times, not only because it touches upon the questions 


which engage public in at the present, but aleo 
Scans italien the ong 


one can read it without being stirred to increased fidelity 
and high endeavour. Therefore we recommend our 
readers to buy and peruse it—its price is only twe- 
pence—being Confident that it will warm their hearts 
and strengthen their best resolutions. There is one 
idea pervading the whole, viz., that personal religion is 
the great end to which all ecclesiastical.and theological 


changes are properly subservient, ‘and that, therefore 


the cultivation of such religion should distinguish our 


connection with these changes, and form, the ground of 


hope with.regard to them. In developing this idea 


no 150 generalities are rested in, but a clear and firm 
faith in Christ as the true source of a religious life is | 


emphatically exhibited. We will extract one passage 
merely as a specimen of Mr. Rosevear’s style of treat- 


ment— 


“There appears to me to be a close analogy between 


Personal religion on the one side and the that 


are made systems of error and sin— on the other, 
and the old, old battle fought upon this planet before 
the creation of man between the sunbeam and the ice 
mountains. Professor Tyndal in one of his works 
called up in imagination the ice-world which once 
covered the Alps and eg oad The dark mass of ice 
8 bright beam of light was stronger. 
The sunbeam grew in intensity; forced ita silent way 
inward upon the heart of the ioe- world; shook it with a 


movement it could not resist; broke it up; hurled it 


thundering down into the vales, and from thence awa 
in swift-flowing rivers to the sea. Having thus cl 
the vales, lifting them up as it were out of their sepul- 
ohres of ice, it shone on u them in the golden day 
till they became green and fruitful—the place of flowers 
and vines—one of the fairest spots, the gem of the earth. 
And so, in like manner, the beam of light from Christ’s 
life in the Christian man, is now forcing its silent way 
in upon the ice-like systems of evil which cover. the 
world, shaking them to their very centre, breaking them 
up, and a down, part after part, into the 
abyss. . And at length, the things that are made’ being 
all removed by the light that lives, that light shall shine 
on in one unolouded and glorious day of „Warm 
with the light, and wet with the dews of Heaven, the 
human world shall then teem with the fruits of Divine 
— * love. 1 1 of Christ's perfeo- 
on 8 upon i ing it the ve rden of the 
Lord—the Eden of the creation — 2 and 
brightest gem in the Creator’s crown.“ — Page 13. 
Inthe midst of the political agitation into which we are 
now thrown many of us need some assistance in staying 
our minds upon moveable things. Mr. Rosevear’s 


sermon is eminently calculated to afford this help, and 


we are unaffectedly disposed to apply to it the saying, 
A word spoken in due season, how good is it.“ 


EXTRAOTS. 
O th Old —— 
nee again the Old Year but ere dawni 
lights the plain, se 
Or the morning stat is risen, lo! the New Year comes 


again. 

As a shadow on the waters, as a wind upon the grass, 

Oh, the fleeting, flying years—how they pass! how 
they pass! | 

Yes, they pass, and we pass with them, for the tide 
of time is strong, 


As it sweeps us from the places we have loved so well 
and long ; ä 


And we gaze upon the losses of our life, and sad! 


day, . 
How the old beloved times pass away — pass a-way! 
Shall we ever vainly mourn with a trouble in our 


mind, % 
And a longing for the old scenes we have left so far 
behind ? | 


And an eager wistful scanning of the present we 


have made, 
Sighing sadly o’er its hopes, “ How they fade—how 
they fade!” 
There is snow upon the hedges, and there’s ice upon 
8 2 stream; 1 2 
n the eaves the hangii icicle show grey in twi- 
light’s gleam; oe : 
Some crumpled leaves are freezing to the noon-thaw 
on the stone, 
And the owl hoots through the forest all alone—all 
alone. | 


But 2 in the high heaven how the stars aro shining 


Brilliant night lamps in blue vaulting, and the Power 
that placed them there a 

Has the measure and the meaning of all change 
within His sight, 

And — pity for our darkness, gives us light— gives us 

ight ! | ak #e 

Yet a little, and the winters, with their bitter, biting 
bold 2 

Yet a little, and the swift years, ever changing new to 
old— Cha Ee eke 


| plains ; 
Yet the Great Eternal God, He 


* 
\ 
1 1 
ya 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Ss 


Both shall cease em. Then the patient, and the 


with fruit be found 


; 
Though the olive-tree be withered, and a famine 
blight the ground ; 
Though the flock and herds untended die upon the 
poisoned 
He 
Ho has told us of His kingdom in the heevéns high 
And wo bless Him fo His mercy, and we trust Him 
25 
Where the new Eternal Life will not cease—will not 


—Leisure. Hour 
Sxatire TO CuuncH In Norway. —“ You will 
see a strange sight, I think, to-day,” said my host, as 
we were ng to set out to church, which was 
closes by. And indeed it was a strange sight. Far 
off in the distance I could discern a number of 
moving swiftly down a mountain there 


pi 
‘ 
; 


Wbat they were I could not at first conceive, 
y they again came into view, and I could 
were men, women, and children, of all 

and sizes, skating. It was Christening Sunday, 
several of the women were carrying their infants 


Ta 


1 


basket, without tly suffering any inconvenience. 
In the far aod tots mas bok ened me, the 
Lapps, who are very skilful skaters, and punctilious 


children in the snow outside the church, while they, 
the parents, attend the service. Do not start, reader 
The. reason is, that their cries — 1 disturb the oon - 
gregation; and it is far warmer for them un 

the snow, wrapped up in a pelts, or skin, than in the 
church. A trusty dog is stationed near them, to 
keep off the wolves, should any be prowling about in 
the neighbourhood.— Chambers’s Journal. : 


Marriep Women’s Pnor rr. — The theory of 
the common law of England is that a married woman 
has no legal existence. Of course it follows that she 
has no property, for a being who does not exist cannot 
possess anything, cannot act—we wish we could add, 
cannot suffer. But though human law is often full 
of fictions and monstrosities, the great realities of 
human life constantly oppose them, and the very 
minds that originate mistaken laws cannot resist the 
outcry of nature inst their results. Anomalous 
inroads have thus been made upon this theory from 
time to time. When a woman was found to be 
cruelly ill-treated by her husband, her existence must 
recognised so far as to punish him. She had a right 
also, in common with her children, to claim support 
from him ; a right, however, which to this day is ill- 
defined, and often difficult to be enforced. In some 
other points also a more humane spirit has gradually 
become manifest. Side by side with the common 
law, a system has grown up by which women of the 
upper classes to a great extent escape from ite 
severity. The courts of equity admit certain ar- 
rangements previous to marriage, to provide a woman 
with a separate estate. By means of “ i 
settlements,” property can be placed in the hands of 
trustees, and the principal can then never be touched 
either with or without the consent of the nomi 
owner. The income from this property, however, is 
but rarely secured so as to be in the power of the 
wife. In most cases she has no power at all to retain 
it, even for the most necessary expenditure, if her 
husband pleases to take it from her. It is plain that 
wholesale injustice of this kind is of i an evil, 
even where no unkind feeling exists on the part of 
the husband, in whose supposed interest the arrange- 
ment is made, The individual into whose hands is 
committed the management of the household, who 
must guide and direct its affairs, and practise all the 
economies needful for most persons, is yet pronounced 
incompetent to use wisely the very money she, per- 
haps, has earned. She who has the training of the 
immortal — of her el nt 
to manage,the ee w come i 
or take toease) ak which she is at least as likely to 


wish to improve for their sakes as her husband can 
FT sen rang ha wh law has not been 
al Ong 86° and it seems strange that its altera- 


tion could be opposed now.— Leisure Hour. 


Typr-Composina MachinE.— During the 
ree weeks a machine, driven by steam, bas 
at work in Manchester setting type automati- 
cally. It has been visited by many of our craft and 
by leading machinists, who pronounce it a decided 
success.. The inventor, Mr. Mackie, a native of this 
town, and who *. already made several 2 0 for 
distributing and setting type— machines of singt 
i — for the one to which we reſer 
follows :—1. All brain work, except justiſloation, 
may be done anywhere, and by persons who never 
need see a type. 2. rl 
tiny machine with fourteen keys only for 100 5 of 
letters, and twenty keys for 200. 3. This perforating 
can be done at the rate of a Times column of minion 
per hour. 4. The actual composing of the type is 
done by a horizontal wheel machine, * on 
rim as many kinds of type as required, which are 


on, past our trial to the plice of Blisefal 


* as I could make out 


their backs in an ingeniously contrived kind of 


in discharge of their religious duties, bury their 


placed one of the top of another in endless lines, aby my delight and wonder.” 


Ty 


FREES 


mentioned there can be no doubt. But, as — 
it is like a Hoe's eight-feeder with only one attached, 


its production is limited; and we shall wait with in- 
terest the advent of the completed one, guaranteed to 
be ready in three months. Mr. Mackie proposes to 
call it the Bonnie Dundee.” — Dundee Advertiser. 


Tun Use or tHE Hovss Fiy.—Many persons 
may ask, what special service do flies perform in the 
system of Nature? Their particular office appears to 
be the rapid consumption of those dead and minute 
. 0 decaying myriads would otherwise son 
poison the air. It was a remark of Linnaeus, that 
three flies would consume a dead horse sooner than a 
lion could. He doubtless included the three families 
of the three flies—then he was right. A single 7 
will sometimes produce 20,000 larvm, each of whi 
in a few days may be the parent of another 20,000— 
and thus the descendants of three flies would soon | 
devour an animal much larger than a horse. From | 
Cassell’s “ New Popular Educator” for January. 


Mr. Punsnon on NTAeARA.— The Rev. W. M. 
Punshon, now in America, who is contributing a 


series of letters to the Methodist Recorder, thus speaks _ 


of this grand phenomenon of nature:—“On mx 
way from Buffalo to Toronto I ht the first sight 
of that wondrous vision which it is worth a pilgrim- 
age from England to see. I have since had an oppor- . 
tunity of making it a study, and my conviction is, 
that if there is anything in the world which defies at 
once description and mg ay and which excites in 
the beholder by turns i 


I have seen it in most of its sum- 
upon the marvellous 


word ‘ Niagara.’ 


a thing to be ‘pondered in 
the revelation by the meek Vega of old; with no 
pride in the brilliant hues which are woven in ite 
eternal loom; with no haste in the majestic roll ot 
its waters; with no weariness in its endless psalm ; 
it remains through the eventful years an embodiment — 
4 wer, 8 lively inspiration of thought, 
re ident ** 
of Ged. One wonderful t about Niagara „. it 


gift | it survives all attempts to it common. 


show places it has its Arab hordes—Bedouins of the 
road, of the caravansary, of the river. All slong the 
line, from the ing spring to the negro touters, 
who press upon you ‘there is no charge for the 
charming view,’ and down to the spot where, with 
sublime contempt of nature and indifference to trutb, 
® notice-board announces that ‘The whirlpool is 
closed on Sundays,’ Ni is a grand institution for 
making a man np Of course, also, it is the excur- 
sion terminus for all the country round, and during 
the season attracts crowds that would make Words- 


eas of grandeur, beauty, 
terror, power, sublimity, it is expressed in that one , 


moonlight, and in winter. Under the combined, 


influence of those two conditions it must be grand 
indeed. I cannot even confess tothe qe re 
of the 


which so many affirm to be the first 


mind on the sight of it. I was deeply im 


it at the first, and all after experience 


! „ 


d vun 
ubdeepencd 


ir 


— ange 


—— „6— 
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0 
* 
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.. .. ane ae on 


Lat 
— 


E23 


Me | a me ;—and, 


hen he returns, 
ae =? LATE 2 Paris 


ont | made at Aden during the total eclipse of August 18 


ede as being dan Me eta the body of our 


8 It appears that M. de Créty, the rver, 
ted by the state of the weather from 


— the protuberances of the sun, discovered three 
on the moon, which no one ever dreamt of. They 
} were OF a he abel 
; they are further de- 


ti with sunl 


be. | x * t with each other, Sooupying about the 


f 


- 


1 


F 


a 
0 


— have — a formal 
that on and after the let of January dog 
—.— to the public at all money - order 


“a awe — Surrk.—It appears that 116 


Ir 


— Monmouthshire. Of these 95 voted for Sir 


John K * 21 for the Tory candidate. 
Out of 18 1 were Liberals, while 
there — 14 8 Saithe Rameden and only 6 for 


A SPmaxuva Loox.—Dr. Arnold once lost all 
a gad a dull scholar, when the pupil looked up 


d said, 4 do you speak so angrily, | 


the best I can.” Tears 
oth er to his Nr 
in my 
l 8 never 1 
6 e OF TH Piss pind —A correspon- 
A and Water, sa ps i 
* K* out walking, 


it, and found it was a young sparro 
ie nest, and not yet able to fly well 
— * . in — 50 — prs rear 9 

tterfly was crawling on the window seat 

my pew, fully developed. Surely, both instances mar 
the i mil weather we have had. At Southampton 
+ was heard singing on the 7th of this 
in a cage, but in the fence by the side of | 


oe neten 1. Nor 60 Cond as 
Fonituntr.— The real reason of the change is, not 
that the old-fashioned weather has deserted Christ- 
mas, but that every Ohristmas since that of 1752 has 


deserted the old-fashioned weather. On that memor- | Other qu 
8 Day and ee 251,750 Phe — — —— 
in pigs there was very little doing. 


Per 8ibs. to sink the Offal. 


able oocasion of the change from the old to the new 
pede Surge arce eleven days took place in the 
what had dal the 5th of 

1 2 5 14 1761 became the 26th of December in 


Now, if we récollect, it is just about that on 


5th of January and onward from it that the coldest 
ota of 8 comes on, r 
of ours. The great frost of nearly two years bac 
the gar intense that has ooo in England since 
o tests have * widely used, dean on the 
January, and the records of the average of 
* 1 show much the same result, the 
cold being almost invariably from that time to the 


end of the month. Land and Water. A bowels are ze greatly stimulated, and every | 
1 K Res HAT. — HoW ro Maxx Tn Por = cuter vi od for fea au —— is placed at its natural stan- 
— ouchat, who has been experimenting pet 3 


on the utilisation of the solar heat, last week sent in 
of Sciences. 

to his ts, upwards | 
re heat m ht be gathered at 


N of Gils elfen to the Aoadibty 


| ose ee At Paris, a surface of one square metre | 


„ Rae be hy e 1 bye be 


an 177 
uch a quantity 


making a few litres of water boil by exposure 
A. ; and in q et 1866, he had made a small 
steam-engine work b water into L 12 
with the assistance o 
Lorp ReprspaLk AND THE Foorman.— 
g story of Lord Redesdale, whether mt or not, 
1 ton to bo lost:—“ The other day a modest 
knock was heard at the door of a Belgravian man- 
e and Jeames having finished the fashionable in- 


of the Morning Post, and allowed the 


to ock again, condescended to open the 

door. ‘Is Lord at some one, 
vie bodys th by the is Jeames 
own man hy of No, he 


278. om Lory A -A dell go off in 


named Jones voted at the late election for | 


＋ ne gra groun just before me, and eur 


* 


Notes issued . . £82,191,935 


A 


to the of the sun geting on } ROBINGON—WELLIAMS 1 —December’ 


ca at eig point boil in 1 


to 


: — the twentieth part of the lunar diameter. The 
rotuberance in the middle diminished in height 


| towards 1 end of the eclipse, the phenomenon 


beconié visible soon after the totality had 


. This observation was become sb 
rn of 

on; but a lapse of three months ind «half 
Dr. Mon — has ested to the Academy of 


of the most wonderful on record. After answering 


various objections he says:—The phenomenon itself 


may be explained by the occurrence of à voleanio 
eruption on the posterior hemisphere Wf the moon, | 


which we never can see. The smoke or ashes ejected 


from lunar voleanoes would rise to an enormous 
— ght, owing to the extreme tenuity of the moon’s 


— for the same and other reasons of a 
mechanical nature, the columns of eruptive matter 
would be lanoet- shaped, and not have the form of a 


‘mushroom, as is the case in terrestrial eruptions. The 


observer may therefore just have seen the tops of | 
three such columns issuing from craters concéaled | 
from view. Ata distance of five degrees from the 
lunar border a crater 18,000 feet high would be out 


of 3 just grazed by the visual ray. In this 


the three craters. are supposed to have been 


That | lose together, and connected with each other. If 
this explanation be ihe de we possess in M. de n 
t 


O 8 observation the 


Vt tidings of a world we 
ae nee. 


(From Wednesday's Gasette.) 


&n Sonnet p ant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 82, 


ending Wednesday, Deo. 28. 
sb DEPARTMENT. 
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£43,815, 442, 818, 705 
Deo, 24. 1908. FRANK MAY, Deputy Chiet Osler, 


— ee — * 


nere ne A agin ens 
tence in the present 


when It 1 ip lacking all enjoyment is ex- 
ol n reduced to poverty. Hol- 
1 ei . ab e n ills, are admirably 

— or larly larly perform ed he N Naa — — 
rox 2 2 2 has ite many maladies removed 

— eiocal thane Filho the torpid liver is roused by 
secretion, the kidneys are kindly encouraged to 


— 


eh Wiarriages, and Beaths. 


MARRIAGES. — 
16, at b.. 


) 
e's 


Rev. Edward Gaile 

* a 1 „ London, to Dinah 
lam ms, E, of Camp - 
December 17, at Queen-street Chapel, 


. Mr. William Turner, Leeds, 
. 48 the’ late late Mr. John Booth: manua- 


URN 
* the 


KBS —December 1 
op Ree . Oddie, Charles Biro of Morley, to Anne, 
‘surviving —_ of the late Samuel 

| 


of Hill Osset 
e 10, at the Victoria- 
arch, peck ated the Rev, J. H. 
Snell, William John Pilaister, son of the late Mr. 
John Plaister, of Banwell, to Elizabeth Forward. eldest 


J, F ilton, near Taunton. 
„ 5 bis.— 24, at the Independent 
chapel ttledean, by the Rev. J. Waters, Mr. Obadiah 
g, of Ruardean-hill, Miss Mary Ad Rus- 


—HOLLINGS.—December 25, at the Baptist 
alle aeg Oy tke Rev. John Harper, Mr, Elijah 
Hu 


to Miss Mary Ann Hollings, both of Horeforth. 


DEATHS. 
1 23, at 


8 


rene 
0 t te Rev 
> was a ya r olerk . 


d corner, will , — ie “Obtain haracter 
meee Of Aicha af. 1 cana snd wright jot ‘qreadly baloved by all portion 
, ane d, ‘where . was equally 
apes wah found to the 1 — beth in Wallin 
yy and ELIN 4 0 RLEY.—December 18, at Lansanne, James Morley, fourth | 
0 Ave a chap,’ said / son ot the late Richard Morley, of Leeds, 


ae r f SE bik’ nenidence, 1% The The Crescent, 


. S| geen nytt ae 


CALMS Deo hia residence, Haverstock- 
Mr. James emi 3 xk of the Chalmers 


B.—December 26, in the seventy-third 
ty-third year of his ago, 


a 
1 some talk just now in the 
{scientific world here about a strange observation 


shape, and attached to the 


bli 
ling mou Pali ey stood 19 Heh or 
o moon’s citcumference, their altitude — ng 


have been something in i ree 
afterall; and if so, that it would turn out to be one 


josphéte, whioh, therefore, could offer but very slight | Aug 


811 
* 
: 


head. In the correspo 

in 1866, 8,238 ; in 1865, 4,682; and in 
40 5,174 my os This being the holiday market, there were 
Me beasts on ite’ ond The quality of the 


BANK OF ENGLAND. N 


nly moderate supplies 
foreign stock was some 
quiet on rather lower terms. The arrivals from our own 
grazing districts were not extensive, but we noticed some 
very good beasts on the stands, The demand, on the whole, 
was fairly active, but the prices realised were barely equal to 
ose or last week. The ont in top price was 68. 6d. 


figure wi ex 
. nshiré, Leicestershire, aud 


4 sega the naps 110 shorthorns, &. ; — 
about 760 of. various breeds ; 

crosses ; and from Ireland * 110 
oxen. There was only a small number of sheep in the pens, 


— — — : 


£32,191,935 | 


— 
other ts of 
. 


Inf. coarse beasts.8 4 to 


oy Herauru, — In the 


s. d. 4 s. d. 8. d. 
8 8 Prime Southdown 5 4to5 6 
4 6 Lambs ~t @ 0 6 
5 2] Lge. coarse calves 44 650 
6 6; Primesmall . .5 2 5 8 
3 10 Large hogs . .3 6 4 4 
4 8 Neatem, 1 46 5 0 
2 


22 quality 
Suckling calves, 228. to aie, D quarter -old store piss, 22a. 


out. Kent cobs are still 
pel, | are very plentifal. The 

e best samples, of which there isa scanty supply in general, 
ough there are large arrivals of kidney potatoes of fine 
um, realising 90s. per score bags of 42 
lowers chiefly consist of orchids, pelargo- 
Fniums, primulas, hyacinths, tulips, heaths, mignonette, 
poinsettias, and Cytisus racemosa. 


PROVISIONE; Monday, Dec. 28.—The een last week 
871 firkine butter and 1,757 bales bacon, 
and from foreign ports, 22,422 casks, &c., butter, and 824 
bales bacon. The Irish butter market remains without change 
to notice. Foreign sold well at late rates, the finest qualities 
uired for; best Dutch 1348. to 1368. The bacon 
steady, at 70s, on board for the best Waterford. 


POTATOES, — Bor$vch a SPITALYIELDs.—Monday, 
Dec. 28.—Theee markets are fairly supplied with potatoes. 
d has been inactive, at about iate rates. The im- 
4 into) London last week consisted of 508 bags 328 tons 
112 from — 12 2,404 sack 130 tons Dunkirk, 

$80 bags Boulogne, and 616 bags from 
— Regents 608. 8 n Scotch Regents 
| 40s. to 808. per ton 


le Dec. 28.—There continues to be very 
1 — “4 English cloverseed, and fine qualities were 
h prices; choice red German samples were 
um was BOATOS, and held for enhanced 


— 
© 


from Ireland w 


— 


Was for twent 


at Diss, in the Ny. 
e 
3 infant son of 


Commissioner of the Metropolitan 


12 
BUZACOTT.—Deoember 27, ab Peckham, Lilie, the beloved 
‘ans to » aged ten months. | 
oy ase we beloved w 2 of the Rev, 


hank Sie . deere ct 


in her . year. 


met St. John’ 8-wood, 
Robertson Ross, B. 14. 


_— oa oan 


— | 


Markets 


i — n Lonpon, Monday, Deo. 28. 
ihe Wor supply of Inglish wheat to this 


he maybe 
ing pend fr The areval 
— * fin del would sah toda 
of last week, at which there was a steady 


OURRENT PRICES, 
Per Qr. rg Gi. 


of at the rates of this 
in retail on fully previous terms. 


n qualities steady 
foreign oate for he wae week 


disposed to hold for higher 
Sar ates any advance on the 


— 0 — Grey oo me * 42 to 43 
) 46 48 


„ we co 4 
59 Boilers .. .. 44 46 
63 * Foreign, boilers :. 44 45 


Rys ee ee ee oe 40 42 


S888 
2 
i 


English pel at 84 
| „ 8 8 
Bootoh feed. 1 
8 — — 

ik be. .. 78 0 
„ White .. 24 27 
Foreign feed. 25. 28 


Town made. .. 42 47 
— 4 Marks 87 38 
orfolk & Suffolk 82 83 


ony 22 Saturday, Deo. 26. — The prices. of 
in the metropolis are from 7d. to8)d:; house- 


N nt CATTLE-MARKET, Dec. 28. 


The total imports of foreign stock into London last week 
5 to oy 


nding week in 1867 


and the trade ruled 


ed in some instances, The 


All breeds met a dull 


ioe animals were scarce. 
» although A quotable change took place in prices, 


breds changed hands at 83. 6d. per 81 bs. 
at about stationary ourrencies; and 


„ Gach, 


SMITHFIELD MEAT MARKET, Monday, Deo. 28. 


There have been moderate supplies of meat on sale here 
y. The trade has ruled steady at the prices annexed. 
The importe into London last week ry yo 172 packages 
from Hamburg, 266 from Harlingen, and 


Per Slbs, by the carcase, 


from Rotte dam. 


1 6: dé, 
$ „ lt. mutton . 8 2 8 6 
8 10| Middlingditto .3 8 4 2 
4 14 Prime ditto , .44 4 8 
4 8/Veal .. ae) ef ee 
8 10' Small pork» e 


en GARDEN MARKET, Lonvow, Saturday, Deo. 
upplies both of fruit and vegetables are abundant, and 
are barely kept up. The weather is very unfavourable 
for keeping fruit. Almeira grapes are exceedingly fine this 
season, and worth from 88 to 10s, per dozen pounds. Very 
fine onions are arriving from Bordeaux, at 12s. to 148. the 


bundant, at 90s. 100ib. Oranges 
trade is very dull, except for 


TA m,_Minday, Tho, : mate qu 
Uae ty pt gtd at 48s. 64. per owt. Town Tallow, 


* Monday, I — 

1 L, y, Deo. 28. na, 28.—Thare eg —— 
ebe ve ula of colonial — With, 22 isan a. 
and Bap dye DA 1 ‘ 
OIL, Monday, Deo. 18.— In linseed oll sales have 


. @lowly; and has ruled inactive. Palm and cocoanut oils 
have sommanged — Sep ee he. OM, 
Turpentine and petroleum 


fe earns ta! 


Bi io aa 


ot Aal 18. 


IMPROVED DWELLINGS FOR THE PROPLE. 


ARTIZANS’, S', LABOURERS’, and 
ENERAL DWELLINGS COMPANY (Limited). 
Capital, 2230, 000. Shares, £10, 41 paid per Share. 

r Dean of 2 


2555 — . 1 
8 W. —— 48 
Nr Manager and Senretary. 
The Com formed to rect im 


on the co-oprat 


12 IGHT MEETING MOVEMENT. 


the commencement of the winter, seven meetings 
have Bony held in those distrieta of the metropolis most fre- 
quented by unfortunate 502 have attended these 
meetings, and eighty-nine have been rescued, who 
in r * provided for. . To continue 
wor 


— reeuved by ar Ar Sanh, Mi 
Carey-street 


Hon, Bes., 8, 


EEK of UNIVERSAL PRAYER, — 


** ic late th i. ing of United Prayer 22 in- 
their neighbourhoods. 


Alliance House, 7, Adam-street, Strand, London. 
EEK of UNIVERSAL PRAYER. — 


SPECIAL UNITED ola Herta will be 
GREAT da oy 
o'clock. Lord 


TREY X PRAYER-MEETING in the LON- 
vies TAVERN, during the Week of UNIVERSAL 
PRA AN ART , 1869. The nume 


U 
held in the Ci last January have enco the 
Council of the Evangelical Alliance to repeat them du the 
approaching Wee 8 Meetings will therefore be held 
in the Large Room of the London Tavern, B te- 
on Monday, January 4, and following days, from 9 to wi 
Fa ca ag ey ig AE aa 
* ’ ’ ’ „ Henry Spicer „ an 
H. M. Matheson. Ad will ven 
K ol Tilson, A., John Edmond, D. D., E. 
enkins, M. A., * Hindt, M. A., Robert Robinson, 8. B. 
Bergne, and 


UNDAY-SCHOOLS on the CONTINENT. 


A PUBLIC PRAYER-MEETING vy be held (D.V.) in the 
Lecture Hall, Jubilee-building, 56, Old Bailey, I C., on 
Torspar, 5th January, 1869, when a brief statement of the 
Labours of the Sanday-echool Union on the Continent will be 

ted; and Addresses will be delivered by Revs. Edward 
larke, Henry Ollerenshaw, and Pasteur Wagener, of Malines. 

The Rev, J. VINEY will take the Chair at Seven o'clock 
precisely. 

The attendance of all Friends of Religious Education is 
earnestly invited, j 


7 HRISTMAS NOVELTIES, at the ROYAL 
n 2 has been re-decorated from 
Pilon * 1 N 

pathetic Titustrations, —""* tHe 
the latest tan of Professor 


by t 

Adon LAMP, te A- — A tv be am by 
Bucklan introducing Maurice’s new Illusion, 

— orm bes, eee the stage. . 8 

an 

10 «WATCHES: FOR EVEHYONE,” by Streeter’s M Nery, 2 

new Lecture, illustrated, by Professor Eng. Rea —** EARTH- 

QUAKES AND VOLOANOKS,” by J. L. ing, Beq.—“ THE 

SPECTRE BARBER,” with THE 1115 0 ORLEANS,“ 

by Mr. and Mrs. Robert Coote.— ONE SHILLING, 


or 8 


IME LARGE ORGAN for BEDDINGTON 


CHURCH, SURREY, being now complete, may be seen 
at any time between the hours of 9 a. . and 7 p. m., at 
Messrs. Thomas C. Lewis and Co.'s I. 8 


Lane, Brixton, S. W. This instrument is on the 
combined of Schulze of Paulinselle, a Geman, | aud 


— of | 
RGAN FOR SALE OR HIRE. The 
restored n up as new, 1 on 


reasonable terms, to make room for new work; 


No 


wo at the Union Bank of 


—15 


2 e 
1 
Rev. R ALLIOTT, B. A., i asa College, Cambridge, 
err TERM COMMENCES on TauzsDAy, January Alt, 
"Applications to be made to the Head Master. 


East of Bogland Nonoonformiat choo! Company, Limited. 


| (CAMBRIDGE HOUSE'SCHOOL, HAGLEY 


eee 


PEN on TUESDA 


* 


Wir OF 8 DISSENTERS’ 
ARY a TAUNTON. 

‘ The Pupils are e to r oF FRIDAY, 

to the Secretary, to be made to the Principal or 
r. J. 8. Underwood. 

Witton i LODGE, 2 Select 

Establishment for 1 noted by Miss 

bo tm non Proper of 2 E. art — M. A., Principal 

will be resumed on Friday, 


1 — 2 
For Prospectus, address Wilton Lodge, Taunton. 


ORTHERN CONGREGATIONAL 
SCHOOL, SILUOATES HOUSE, WAKEFIELD. 
PRINCIPAL : 
The Rev. JAMES BEWGLASS, LL. D., M.R.LA. 


ters and on a limited number of the 
instructed 
80 


The School will RE-OPEN, after the Christmas Vacation, 
on TUESDAY, January 12th, 1869. 


Fe oh the admission of Papils to be addressed to 


LEV EDON COLLEGE, NORTHAMP. 


Head Master, EDWARD RUSE, B.A. 
Second — SCHREINER. Eaq. 


The course of a lish subjects in general, the 


Le Greek Languages d 

Mixed Lee Germ fe 2 ls 74 the first, oe =| 
6 regularly presen 

oe Candidates as Cambridge Local A Be eee ae 


those whose time and ability will allow are prepared for 
2 of the London * 


1866 ty Certificates have 
wan ee ee Can Ala AA a Ocllegs, thirty-four of 


which have placed wre gore = urs 
At the eat Dated Laer roster Salo Oat, wer 
oised ty peo offered by lege, Oxford, were 
by pupils from this table 


TERMS, 1 
N. B.— Three £10 Scholarships and other valuable 
established in 


have been in connection with the Penn a 
—— 
LRT PARK COLLEGE, 


2 LES 
AWioxsRHInn Established 1848, The following 


ta specialities :— 
are amen — — and amply provides for Domestic Comfort, 
hysical » Mental raining, and Moral Training, 
a 


odern 
hearer te 


Alen dts tna ra Feb. thorough 


A PESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL for 
Full Papers of THOMAS WYLES, F. d. S., near Coventry, 


PB sg Prospectus in “ Evangelical Magazine,” for January, 


HE CASTLB-HALL SCHOOL, 
NORTHAMPTON. 


Conducted by Mrs, sae ‘i of the Rev. T. M. 
orpe 
— by Masters, and French pad English resident Gover- 


„„ 
The School will re-open on Wednesday, Jan. 27th, 1800. 


LOW ESTORT. —SEA- 
e Thoroughly First Class and 


SIDE ESTsBLI 


College: 


beam # ae 


ME VALE ay RAMSGATE. 
Principal, Mr. M. JACKSON. 

Se 

Civil Service, — 2 Professions, 

and Commercial 

Prospectuses, with yor oy of Sg pupils, on 


OSE HILL SCHOO BOWDON near 
MANCHESTER. Conducted by THEOPHILUS. D, 
HALL, M.A., Fellow of University Oollege, London; 
formerly Classical Tutor at the Lancashire Independent 


College. Terms on application to the Head Master. ; 
propor HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, 

PROFESSORS. } 
English ——— 25 


* 0. siete OUR, 


The above School Weg in addition to the Sons of Minis }- 


. 


QYDENHAM. — Gi — GLEN LYON HOUSE, 


MISS SYKES will — ht Pupils on TUBSD 


e will de 15 
fcation te those Pes who. wi 


— — a sound Uderal ed 1 * ——— 
tention to their health and whet * 


Eminent Profesors aren regular attendance 1 Astlhted 


Pupil required. 


nw nb HOUSE SCHOOL, Thame. 
The above School was establishe:! in 1840, to ‘ah 
perenne commercial 3 6 ye — 


on ae 


lishment, New eden | 
— try. . — Cla wt re Bi 
— ie assisted by ‘a tee English and 


Maste ses, f 9 
— E — with . 0 e New 
of Birmingham, on application 


MIV. HILL GRAMMARSCHOOL, 
HENDON, MIDD 


The Rev. G. D. BARTLAT, M. 
tirement from the duties of 


Aw ne 
master of 


he intends to open a select pri school in 
ot pupil 15 1 5 . 


either for e or commercial Tite, 
Letters will aud him at Mill Hill until January 10; after- 
wards at Highgate. 


[AN SDOWNE: Ho ose, Wipon dead 
—— N — LADIBS. 


MasTers— 
French and Italian. Mons . O. Gaillard 
German Malle. Hettinger. 
Musio and Singing ; se — 5 yan As- 
Drawing and Painting . Mr. J. Hoch. 
aal and Oaliathenice Ur. O. Smart. 
8 Dr. Albert J. 
Professor of Chem 
at t. Thome Hos 
pital 

Arithmetic . 8 Mr. J epworth. 

The above branches of ade are taught exolusi b 
the masters assigned tothem. The e ee * 
is under the immediate direction of the Principals nay yee a com- 
petent staff of Governesses. 


References to parents of pupils, and others, if required, 


ARGYLL COLLEGE, 62, NOTTING 
HILL SQUARE; LONDON, W. 
PRINCIPAL, f. . SUTTON (Son of the late Rev, I: Sutton, 


Cottenham, Cam bridge), assisted by Six Masters of high cha- 
racter and attainments in the profession. 

The COLLEGA, situate in one of the best suburbs of Con- 
don, consists of a select class of Gentlemen's Sons, Resident 
and Non-Resident. Pupils from the country Home 


comforts, 

High Classics and Mathematics are combined with Frenoh 
and a Sound KMaglish Education, Natural Science, 
40 Students — prepared for any of the Public Examina- 


tions. 
Prospectus on application. 


LEXANDRA .BOARDING SCHOOL. 
TOTTON, NEAR SOUTHAMPTON. 


Conducted by M SERRE AT. asnisted English 
Teachers, & r 24 


hters 
oe the UL. B., Bouthamp- 
ton; Rev. W. 72 onto, a Hants; and the perente of 
isbury, 


pupils woaatle en. un . * Southampton, 
Ine, &., 

1 HOUSE, SURBITON, 8, . 
N MISSES 1 beg to announce hat 
the Christmas — * SOHOOL 
in — YOUNG 0 LADI „They have taken a 1 
and healthily situated house, # th spacious weil-aired rooms. 

They will be happy to forward prospectuses on application. 


TAR LIFE . ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
48, MOORGATE-STREET, LONDON, E. 
. FounDED ARNO DOMINI, 1843. 


WILLIAM McARTHUR, Eaq., M. P. 
puty-Chairman, JOHN CHURCHILL, Eaq. 


Every description of Life Assurance 
xs Bum Ass £0, 000,000, represented by 13,000 Policies, 


Income, £160, 
e e of Milo 
6 
Bonuses Distributed, £239,804 118. . 


and | Applications on the business of the Office to be made to 


55 


» Carrow House, Norwich ; the 


JESSE HOBSON, Secretary, — 


ITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
82, New Bridge-street, London, E. O. 
(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 
ae 


MILLA, Ha, 


JOHN GOVE 
ROBERT J. 


0 0 San . 
Groser, William, Eeq. Wills, Fredk., jun., o 
, So.icitors.—Messrs, Watson and Sons. 
Pnrysictan,—BE. Headlam Greenhow, M.D. 
Sunagon.—John Mann, Esq. 


AcTUARY AND AccounTANT.—Josiah Martin, Eeq., F. I. A. 
This Company has completed its twenty-first year. It was 
formed in 1847 on the Mutual principle—a plan which, dis- 
pensing with Dry tower secures to the assurers themselves 
the whole of the profits that may be realised. 


Du the r — — years ic at 
an aggregate sam 
E. 11,073 Policies now in foros, 2 
o widows and other representatives of deceased members 


it has £305 
It 22 — — 108. the opens of £190,828, the —— 


of which sum has been a 
accumulated 


It arising trom remains. 

and the interest thereon, of ,437 4s. Od,, and it has 

Aer amounting at the present time to 
needful information may be obtained 


— 5 


aud all 
ALFRED LENOH SAUL, Secretary. 


— 


1286 


— 


[ JBERATOR 


R PERMANENT E enen 
4 INVESTMENT SOCIETY 
Vice-Presidents. 


Mr, Alderman Lash, M. P. | Charles Reed, Heq. MF. .. A. 
Trust 


Samuel Rowles Pattison, Esq. 
Benjamin Colle, Esq. | Andrew Bowring, Esq. 


Edward Miall, . 4 T. Bowser, Eeq. 
Rev. Jabez Burna, D.D. 


Directors. 
g. R. Pattison, 50, Lombard-street, I. C., Chairman. 


Cone ek 8. 
J. 8. Balfour, 


+ * ns: 


Dawson Burns, King William. Morell rnbill, 
street, W. O. 8. Walker, Birohin- lane. 
Solioltor. 


Rowles Pattison, Heq., 7, Westminster - chamber. 
Bankers. 


National Provincial Bank of England. 
Shares £30, paid up, or 4s, monthly. 
Advances promptly made on Leasehold and Freehold Property. 
Deposits received at 5 per cent. interest, payable half-yearly. 
| Offices. 


Allhallows-chambers, 49, Lombard-street, London, E. O. 
JOHN LUCAS BALFOUS, 
Secretary. 


Lon and SUBURBAN MUTUAL 
BUILDING-SOOIETY. 


. Burolled in 1856, pursuant to Act of Parliament. 


SHARES ye mag be pal ta one em or by Monthly 
Subscription of 5s. per share. 

INVESTING MEMBERS receive 5 per cent, Interest, and 
Share of Surplus Profits. 

MONBY ADVANCED on MORTGAGE without premium 
for any term of years. . 

JONATHAN TAYLOR, Secretary. 
Offices :—1074, FENCHUROH STREET, B. o. 


ONDON and SUBURBAN LAND and 
BUILDING COMPANY (Limited). 
Offices—No. 1074, Fenchurch-street, II. O. 


Money received on DEPOSIT at FOUR per Cent. INTE- 
REST, payable on short notice, 


FIVE Cent. allowed on sums of £100 and upwards if 
d A for not less than one year certain. 


JONATHAN TAYLOR, Secretary. 


OMAS COOPER’S ENGAGEMENTS 
for the Year 1869. 


JANUARY * ey 
nn 8, 2 near Manchester. 
18. 14, 15, H Thaler near Manchester. 
ALIN 18, 19, 90, l. 32, 8 taleybridge, near Man- 


25 22. N. * Rochdale, ‘Lancashire, 


Fesrvar r 1. 77 . 
Wa eke 1 "Bolton, Lancair, 
* 9 9 U » Li 
20, 21 22 28, 24, 25, 26, Wigan, Lancashire, 
27, 28, Chorley, Lancashire. ; 
» 89 10, 11 + ee ong 
Sn os" 2 in, Lancashire, 
burn 
27, 28, 29, 30, $1, Clitheroe, Lancashire, 
Ann. 1, 2, 75 Lancashire. 
, 8, 4, 5, 6 Th Ove: Darwen, Lancashire. 
10, 11, 12, 18, 4, 15, 16, yp adie, Lancashire, 
> 20, 21, 28, Accrington, Lancashire, 
30, Burnley, Lancashire. 
bury, Yorkshire. 
18 
8, 19, 20, 21, be 


1 2 1 5 4o, 31, f 
* 26, » 28, 


byshire. 
29, 80, 81, Todmorden, Lancashire. 
Jone 1, a, $4, en, Lancashire. 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11 Hobben bridge, Yorkshire, 
11 18, 14, 16, 16, 17, 18, Keighley, Yorkshire, 
19, 20, 21, 23, 23, 24, 25, Bradford, Yorkshire, 


26, 27, 28, 29, 80, Skipton, Yorkshire. 
Juxx l, 12 Bkipton, ton, Yorksh 
> 


» 9, Ulverstone, Lancashire. 
15. il, ui, 5 14, 16, 16, Whitehaven, Cumberland. 


17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 20 20 Mary kington, Cumberland, 
21. Wu 27, — 1 
Aveusr 1, 2. 8, 4, Wigton, Cumberland. 


„ 9, 10 11 12, 13, Carlisle. 
14, 15, * 17, 18, 19, %, — Cumberland. 
21, 22, 28, 2 26, 26, 27 Cumberland. 
1 1 d. 


Fe ahr . 
rae 355 111 13, 8 14 oi, F 2 Bolto 
„10, » 14, arnwortb, near n, 


16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, Hindley, near Wigan, 


23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, Liverpool. 
80, 81, Birkenhead, Cheshire. 
Novanssn 1, 2, 8, 4, 6, Birkenhead, Cheshire, 
2 15 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, Crewe, Cheshire, 
13. 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, Warrington, Lancashire. 
20, 21, 82, $8, 4, 25, 26, » Newton-le-Willow, Lan- 
29, 30, Manchester. 
ite Manchester. 
4, 8, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, Hyde, Cheshire. 
1, 13, 18, 14, 16, 16, 17, Stockport, near Mas- 


ester, 
18, 14 „N, 22, Ashton-under-Lyne, near Man- 
23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 90, 81, York. 


GM Letters to be addressed Cooper, Lecturer on 
** to which I am appointed, as 

wie’ “ Manchester”; ‘Hindley, near 

- oftte” on tena NOT to put Pest 
* T. C. 

QTAMMERING * OTHER DEFECTS of 

SPEEOR.—A PHYSICIAN 8 a VACANOY at his 


—— 2 a RESIDENT P 


ENT. He would also 
in or near 


NOW SELLING, 


Deceusen 390, 1868. 


JAMES SPENCE & 00. 


76, 77, Au 78, Sr. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 

ARE 
WITHOUT 
* 


ENTIRE STOCK. 
SILKS, LINENS, é&c., 


or 
JOHN HARVEY & SON, 
OF LUDGATE HILL, 
Eatablished over 100 Years. 


THE “ALBERTA” 
New Family Lock-Stitch Machine. 
The Best and Cheapest Machine in the Market. _ rice, from 
Six Guineas. 


THE “‘ EXCELSIOR” 


Family Sewing Machines. 
these amn Price 66s. 
THE “PRINCESS” 


New Hand Lock-Stitch Machine. 


These Machines are on the most a 3 Price 
Four Guineas, ep gga 7 purohase withou 


— AND — ; 
| 148, HOLBORN-BARS, LONDON, E. 0. 


AT ENT KID GLOVES 
WHEELER AND CO. s OWN MAKE. 
Celebrated for perfection of fit, N strength, and durability, 
Gentlemen's woe 48, 84.) Post free two 
Ladies’, delicately perfamed . „ 40, Ad. J extra stamps. 
Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, 2s, 6d. ; Gentlemen's, 8s. 

A beautiful assortment of Glove-boxes suitable for presents. 


WHEELER and 00., 210, REGENT-STREET, W.; 


16 and 17, POULTRY, and Corner of LOMBARD-STREET, 
City, London. 


Established for upwards of Half a Century. 
EER. Doο] ] CORSETS—PATENTED 


NEWEST FRENCH SHAPES. 
SUPPORT AND ADD GRACE TO THE FIGURE. 
WARM, LIGHT, AND ELEGANT. 

PREVENT CHILIS AND PRESERVE HEALTH. 
MAINTAIN WARMTH, COMFORT, AND EQUAL TEMPERATURE, 
BIDEB-DOWN-—LIGHTEST,, WARMEST, AND SOFTEST OF DOWNS, 
Patentees, W. Thomas and Bros., Cheapside, London. 
Sold by respectable Drapers and Milliners. 


ROWN and GREEN’S KITCHEN 
RANGES obtained the Prize Medal at Paris; also Firs 
Olass Medals at London and Dublin. They save fuel, roast in 
front, ventilate the kitchen, and oure — 2 chimneys, 


London: 72, Bishopsgate Within. Manufactory, Luton. 


] UXORIANT WHISKERS, Moustachios, 
and Rye also the renewal of hair on bald patches, 
Te. LATR ban OAPILLAIRE STIMULANTE succeeds 


where 14 — fails. Five hundred testimonials may 
be seen by any person calling upon JOHN LATREILL®, 
Lorrimore-street, Walworth 3 or specimens sent free by post 
on ap 

FIELD’S 


“WHITE PARAFFINE” 
SOAP. 


A combination of the purest soap with trebly refined white 
solid in tablets, 8d. and ls., is exquisitely umed 
imparts a grateful softness and suppleness to the an 
exerts a influence on the skin peculiar to itself. See 
name on each tablet and wrapper. Wholesale— 


J. C. & J. FIELD, 86, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


FIELD'S “UNITED KINGDOM ” 
SOAP, | 


( Registered.) 
This beautiful is made in six varieties, viz., Cherry 
White and Brown Windsor, Lavender, Honey, and States. 
each tablet having a distinctive tint and 2 the whole 
forming a combination of colour, form, and fragrance, entirely 
unique. Price 3d. per tablet. See the name on each, 


Wholesale of 
J. C. & J. FIBLD, 86, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


| MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL— 


Purest Norwegian. 
First Prize at Paris Exhibition, 1867, out of 27 competitors, 
making 5 medals awarded for this celebrated ted Oil. Made from 
— — vers and not from putrid, pe the Gosher oft See Lancet, 
edical Times, Dr. Abbotts Smith, Dr. Hassall, Dr. Cregeen, 

8 

at 28 Od. ‘4s, each, Circulars and We Goan ts | Regs 

öller, eon lly —.— W., Contractor to me 
por Mea Consumption Hospital. 

WEAKNESS —The finest TONIC is 
ee WINE, 2 — 
atimulant. oilmen, co oners 

ager g per dozen. TERS” and WILLIAMS, the 

Original Makers, 2, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, London. 

COUGHS AND COLDS. | 
Instant relief to, tightness and oppression of the Chest by 
a DHO e * 1 95, Farri — treet, 

Prepared by Banka AND f N ngdon-s 

London. 2 in Bottles at lad., 2s, 9d., and 43. 6d. 

each. May be obtained of any Chemist. 

R. KING’S DANDELION and QUININE 

; LIVER PILLS (Without Mercury), 

The very best remedy for 


HEARTBURN, &0., 


Aod W eminent surgeons to be the safest 
12 e every constitution, 


In MS Is. — and te 6d,, at all chemists. 
IN DIC TION. 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS | °° 


GENTLE APERIENT AD 4 POWERFUL TONIO, — 


{Bold Byerywhere, in Bottles, 1s, Id., 28. Od, and Ils 


198. Coke, 15s. chaldron. 
— me Bihan lt Pts sear Highbury and Highgate, N 
! voir Wharf, Kingsland- 


ee owe PATENT. DESPATCH Box 
AS C6 anh 1,9, 8 Despanee Dome egy invented Patent 


ready access., to 
Price 6d, 


The ELGIN WRITING —— invented Saints d 
Knewstub, price from One d Pans tnd „The * 
tion is a most useful one. 
inventors.”—Times. 


83, St. Jamens’s-street, and 66, Jermyn-street. 


AL—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
COMPANY.—Best.Coals on! nly.—Cash, 26s. G. J. O. and 


for the 
V Se kitchen, Yeadon r Her Majesty, 
the Prince pacer mats and H. R. H. the Duke of 
; Eaton Wharf, Pimlico (office next to the 
ö — otal or Parfleet Wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars ; 
Sunderland Peckham; Durham Wharf, ‘Wandsworth 
(Office, 108, High-street ) ; also at Brighton at local prices. 


* Oaution,—G. J. O. and Oo., em — elsewh 
entitled to use their name. * 7 8 


ALS.—LEA & CO. 8 Hetton, South Hetton, 
Haswell, or Lambton Wall'e-end, by screwsteamersan 
1 25s. * fon 1 \, or or Wall 


22s. ; Nr ty 22s.; 
198 1 2 Derbs — a 
* — ow 4 3 8- 
ley, "10s. Kitchen . 18s. ; Gobbles, 172. ; Hartley, 


18s. ; Nuts, 16s.; best small, 12s. ; Tanfield (tor smiths) 


Net cash. 1 


N J.; 3 ; 
Northern Railway stations King’s cross and Holloway ; and 
5 Wharves, Regent’s-park-basin. No Agents employed. 


EAP STOVE for CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, 
&o,—The wins ye wd 3 Aine STOVE, as a Close 


Stove, will eg found simple, efficient, and durable. It 
n economical] in tion 


70s., 908., and 120s. Pros with — tin and 
post free, on . to D Co., 8 — it in 
operation daily. A I stock of Hot. Air Stoves always on 
on ey Churches, ches, Chapels, a and Public Buildings heated by hot 
water. 
DEANE and — 46, King William-street, London Bridge. 
Established A.D. 1700. 


FI OLYLaNy’s, 150, Strand, two doors we 
fd ae Somerset House, invite the attention of gentlem 
accustomed to superior articles of iress to their fashionable 
OVER COATS for the present season, in every . ‘material, 
HOLYLAND’S. renowned Beaufort Ooats, at the sin Wie 
prices. Winter Trousers in 1 variety. Novel ties in Wi 
ter Vests.—150, Strand, W. 


RANCIS MORTON and COMPAN V, 
— pe and GOVERNMENT OON- 


TRACTORS Offices and Works, NAYLOR-STREET 
LIVERPOOL, , : 


IRON CHURCHES,’ CHAPELS, SCHOOL: - 


HOUSES, Co., 
On a much improved system. 
The Architectural and Structural details under the snail 
direction of the Company's Architect. 
Prices on application. 


AYE’S. WORSDELL’S PILLS. — The 
STOMACH is the great oie of all the wants of our 
system. Its object is to at e wear and tear of life. If 
disordered, ite function ceases, which is followed by InpiGzs- 
TION, HAD Aon, LOwnzgss OF SPIRITS, MELANCHOLY, and in 
some cases Insanity. KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS are 
the best possible Medicine for all the disorders of this organ. 
They cleanse it, whilst by their tonic power they give it new 


vigour. 
Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicine 
at 18. léd., 2s. d., and 4s. 6d. 


equal comfort in any position of the bod by n 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT 


LEVER TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the 
body, is recommended for the following peculiarities and 
advan 


from liability to chafe or excoriate ; 8rd. It t may — worn with 


ight or day 


It admits of every kind of 3 chout the slightest 


inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly concealed from 


observation. 
‘¢ We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unqualified 
approbation ; and we strenuously advise the use of it to all 


— who stand in need of that protection, which they cannot 


so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from otber 
apparatus or truss as from that which we have the highest 
ga on in thus recommending. "Church and State 77 


| Albert; Robert Liston, Baq 


8d. 
} . of an Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 52s, | 
BILE, WIND, INDIGESTION, ACIDITY, HEADACHE, 


e, Eaq., — 
Society; Erasmus Wilson, Es a. 


ptive _ be had b by Rost and the Truss 
oath coal —— fail to fit) can 2 forwarded by post, on sending 
the —— the body, two inches below the hi ps, to the 
a WHITE, 228, 228, PIOCADILLY, LONDON. 
N A of « Single Truss, a6s., Aus., 26s. 6d., and Sls. 6 

1 Ar a Double Truss, Sls. 6d., ne e * Post age 


ls, 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to John te, Pos 


9 „ Aw PATENT 


LASTICO STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &e 


The material of which these are made is recommended 
best in — for ving eficiont and permanent #8 por 

v 
n WIE tnd welling o the LEGS, VARI 
say * VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is 

ive, and is drawn on 

seis ta. BAL, 7a. 64. 108, Reed 100. enh. Postage | 
John White, Manutacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


“ieee tamer hale wre, 


es :—lst. Facility of application; 2nd, Perfect freedom 


| T LL (WHISKY Vn. 


he Dublin 
and very 


This celebrated old IRISH 
Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, 


presser 
— e towns in Be in Fase or 


don; 1 ** 4 in 
wholesale at 8, — Windwal-ets 

Observe the red seal. pink 22 and cork. — Kina- 
han’s LL Whisky.” 

SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS. 


THE “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “‘The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appétite, and aids digestion. 


5 pe 


Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, : 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles and 


Agentse—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold 
1 all Dealers in Sauces eens tes World. ad 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS, , 


PABIS ict ase 1867. 


PURE PICKLES, 
Sauces, Jams, and T 
of the highest quality, — * dy 
CROSSE AND BLACK WILL. 
PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, 
Proprietors of Captain White’s Oriental Pickle, Curry Paate, 
and other Condiments. 
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